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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 
R. JAMESON and his fourteen companions arrived at 
Plymouth, prisoners on the ‘ Victoria’ troopship, on 
Monday. The Government, it is said, were anxious that they 
should be first arrested in London, so that the application for 
committal might be heard before a trained Magistrate, and they 
were, moreover, desirous to bafile a plot which they suspected 
to give them a popular welcome. Their custodians were 
therefore ordered to preserve secrecy as to their destination ; 
the ‘ Victoria’ left Plymouth under sealed orders, and when 
she arrived off Purfleet the prisoners were transferred toa 
police-steamer, which landed them at Waterloo Bridge in the 
evening of Tuesday. Thence they were taken to Bow 
Street, where Sir John Bridge heard the charge against them 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act, and granted them a 
remand of a fortnight to prepare their defence. The accused 
were loudly cheered at the police-office, the audience feeling 
the schoolboy interest in a wild adventure; but the Magistrate 
expatiated on the magnitude of the offence charged—which is, 
of course, morally treason, though technically a much lighter 
crime—and would have refused bail but that they were 
certain to appear when called on. He accordingly released 
them on their own recognisances of £1,000 each. The prosecu- 
tion will be conducted from the first by the law officers of 
the Crown, Sir E. Clarke will be counsel for the defence, 
and great debating is expected on points of law. There 
may also be some difficulties as to evidence, as those who 
know most of the facts are all among the accused, and 
there may be a long delay before the final trial. Sir J. 
Bridge charged the accused not to show themselves much in 
public before they surrendered to their bail; and Dr. 
Jameson, who was, it is declared, met, on landing, by many 
offers of marriage, has disappeared into a resting-place in 
Southern England. 


It is assumed, we see, almost everywhere, that the popular 
feeling in Great Britain is strongly in favour of Dr. Jameson. 
There is little trace of this feeling, however, either in Parlia- 
ment or in the popular Press, which, though it does not 
attack Dr. Jameson, does attack the Chartered Company 
with some virulence. There is always a liking in this country 
for adventure, and Dr. Jameson is regarded as personally a 
hero; but we suspect that the solid base of the public feeling, 
and especially of what we may describe as music-hall feeling, 
1s anger at German interference. The Germans and the 
German Jews are all huddled up together, and are for the 
moment bitterly disliked. If it could be clearly shown that the 
Boers were as opposed to German as to British rule, and were 
not intriguing for protection from Berlin, much of the hostility 
felt towards them would instantly disappear. Asa matter of 
fact, we fancy this is the true state of Boer opinion, Mr. Kruger 








only playing off the German Emperor against Mr. Chamberlain. 
with much of the astuteness and some of the unscrupulousness 
of the Sultan. Both potentates intend to keep all the power 
they can, and regard all Europeans equally as unaccountable, 
uncomfortable works of God, whose use will be revealed in 
his good time. He made Asia for Turks and their tributaries 
and South Africa for Dutchmen and their black serfs. 


The French Senate recoiled, as we expected, before the firm 
attitude of the Executive and the menacing appearance of the 
populace, which was brought home to them by the unusnal 
military precautions taken for their protection. On Friday 
week, when it had been fixed the vote should be taken, M. 
Demolé, as spokesman of the whole Left Centre, moved the 
Order of the Day, prefacing it by a declaration that the Senate 
maintained all its rights, but declined to exercise them so 
as to arrest the “legislative life” of the country. In other 
words, the Senate would not do the only thing it could do to 
enforce its censure on the Ministry. The Order of the Day, 
“approving the declaration just read,” was passed by 184 
votes to 60. The angry opponents of the Premier are 
now busy in condemning him as a Socialist because the 
Minister of Commerce, speaking at Chilons on Sunday, 
described a philanthropic policy as one of “ practical 
Socialism.” They have, moreover, filled the Budget Committee 
with opponents of the graduated Income-tax, upon which, it 
is stated, M. Bourgeois is sure to fall. That remains to 
be seen. We should a priori have thought the rejection of 
that measure certain, but M. Bourgeois knows his countrymen 
better than we do, and he has two tremendous weapons in his 
hands. He can, as we explain elsewhere, insist on a Dissolu- 
tion, and his party dare face the publication of the lists of 
the Senators and Deputies charged with corruption. His 
new examining Magistrate is beyond the reach of pressure. 


It is quite useless to condense the long debate in the French 
Chamber on the Anglo-French arrangement as to Siam which 
ended on Thursday in a unanimous vote ratifying the agree- 
ment. The Colonial party are not contented, but the im- 
portant point is the tone of the French Government, which 
may be frankly described thus. The Government will not 
pledge itself never to coerce Siam; but it has no intention 
of doing so at present, and would rather for the next few 
years keep on good terms with the British in Asia. The 
central division of Siam, which “Empire” is to be treated 
throughout as a powerless entity, is therefore provisionally 
neutralised. As to the trade of Western China, England 
has made a treaty to her own advantage, and France 
will try to make one too. Nothing was said officially 
about Malaya, which, it seems evident from the recent ap- 
pointment of a Resident, or quasi-Lieutenant-Governor, will 
become an exclusively British Protectorate. The arrange- 
ment is clearly not final, but it is favourable to peace for ten 
or fifteen years, and is as advantageous to this country as 
under the circumstances could be expected. The Govern- 
ment of India, which understands the situation through and 
through, is quite contented. It is not, perhaps, quite so 
anxious as Jingoes at home to be responsible for all Southern 
Asia. 


The correspondents of French and German papers have 
been telegraphing all the week that the Sultan has reopened - 
the Egyptian question, and has demanded that Great Britain 
shall “ regularise” her occupation of the Nile Valley. It is 
even affirmed that Lord Salisbury has received a despatch to 
this effect, and has returned an evasive reply declaring that 
the requests made by the Sultan are too “ vague” to be dealt 
with by negotiation. The statements are denied by the British 
Foreign Office, and the Ottoman Embassy knows nothing of 
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them, from which it may be concluded that the Sultan’s views 
have not taken any official form. He is, however, highly in- 
dignant at the asylum accorded to Murad Bey in Egypt, 
Murad Bey being devoted to “reform” and influential 
among the younger officers of the Army; and it is pro- 
bable that, in his wrath, he has made threats which the 
hangers-on of the Palace interpret as promises to ask 
Great Britain when she will replace Egypt under his 
authority. It is clear that the reply to such a de- 
mand, if it is ever formulated, ought to be distinct, 
and to vary slightly from the formula now in use. 
Great Britain will stay in Egypt until Egypt is strong 
enough to govern herself, and until there is no chance that 
Turkish Pashas can resume their authority within her borders. 
The conduct of those Pashas in Armenia has proved them 
to be less fit to govern the Valley of the Nile uncontrolled 
than even the Khedive or the Mahdi. 


The elections of the week have gone against the Unionists. 
Mr. John Morley came in for the Montrose Boroughs on 
Saturday by a greatly increased majority, namely 1993, where 
Mr. Shiress Will gained only a majority of 1132 seven months 
ago. On Saturday Mr. Morley polled 4,565 votes to 2,572 
given to his antagonist, Mr. John Wilson. On the same day 
Southampton returned Sir Francis Evans (Gladstonian) in 
place of Mr. Chamberlayne (who was unseated on petition), by 
a majority of 35 over Mr. G. Candy (Conservative); for Sir 
F, Evans, 5,557, for Mr. Candy, 5,522. Butin July last Mr. 
Chamberlayne obtained a majority of 788 over Sir Francis 
Evans. Again at Lichfield on Wednesday, Mr. Warner (Glad- 
stonian) got a majority of 528 over Major Darwin, his Liberal 
Unionist opponent, though seven months ago the Gladstonian 
majority was only 44. Neither in the Montrose Boroughs 
nor in Lichfield is there any loss of a seat; but in all three 
polls the relative strength of the Gladstonians is greatly 
increased, and at Southampton we lose a seat to the Glad- 
stonians. It would appear, therefore, that the swinging back 
of the pendulum against the Administration has already 
begun,—and begun earlier than usual. Is it possible that the 
arrest and prosecution of Dr. Jameson is the secret of the 
change P It is not very likely; but if so, it is certainly not 
because the Opposition have taken up Dr. Jameson’s cause. 


The discussion of Mr. Palfour’s new rules began on 
Monday with a speech from Mr. Leonard Courtney, more or 
less favourable, though he asked for twenty-five nights 
(instead of twenty) for Supply, and asked that Supply 
should be divided into compartments, to each of which 
a special proportion of the whole number of sittings 
should be allotted. Sir William Harcourt’s speech also 
opened in a very mild and almost sympathetic tone, though 
he relapsed before the close into condemnation of the 
guillotine, and boasted that he had declined to apply it to 
his great Finance Bill in 1894, though that took thirty-seven 
nights to get through. Thereupon we reply that Mr. Balfour 
would equally have deprecated applying it to a Bill involving 
quite new financial principles. Supply stands on very 
different ground. Sir J. Mowbray gave the new rules the 
warmest support. The most severe attacks on the rules were 
made on the Conservative side by Mr. T. G. Bowles and Mr. 
Sydney Gedge. The former made a speech that was not at 
all serious, but extremely entertaining. He quizzed Mr. 
Hanbury, of whom he spoke as his “nurse” in matters of 
finance, and said that Mr. Hanbury’s conversion to these new 
applications of the gag had dismayed him as much as a 
country village would be dismayed if a basket containing a 
new-born baby were found some fine morning placed at the 
door of the parson of the parish. Mr. Balfour’s reply was 
wonderfully lucid as well as good-humoured. He conceded 
that the new rules should be made at first only a Sessional, 
not a Standing Order,—that is, that they should be tried in 
practice before they are definitively adopted. But of this 
speech we have said enough elsewhere. It produced a very 
great effect on the House. 


In Tuesday’s debate, which was, on the whole, of no great 
moment, the most interesting feature was a speech, warmly in 
support of the new rules, by Sir Robert Reid, the Attorney- 
General of Lord Rosebery’s Government in 1894. Finally, on 
Thursday, the debate came to an end, after one or two conces- 
sions from Mr, Balfour,—especially a concession that the right 
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should be given to the Government to grant an i 
not more than three days to the twenty ya to beaeeaee 
Supply, and an admission that the mode of applying th 
guillotine on the last day of Supply should be considered - 
a Special Committee, and then referred back to the an 
House with the recommendations of that Committee 
Thursday’s debate was enlivened by a carefully irrelevant 
and very amusing speech from Mr. Augustine Birrell, who 
declared himself in favour of letting Friday bea day on which 
no private Member need attend the evening sitting of that 
“paradise of bores,” the House of Commons,—a point which 
as the Speaker reminded him, had already been settled, and 
settled against him, before he rose. Ultimately, Mr. Balfour’s 
resolution was carried by 202 votes against 65,—majority, 137, 


Mr. Goschen made a good speech at Lewes on Wednesday 
evening, in which he remarked on the singular disappearance 
of party spirit from Parliament. This he attributed partly 
to the great victory gained by the Unionist party at the 
General Election, indicating the decisive increase of national 
feeling ; and still more to the curious succession of events at 
the close of the last year and the opening of this, which 
seemed to show that foreign Powers deemed England 
virtually asleep, and disinclined to make any effort either to 
assert her own rights, or to control her own subordinates, At 
that crisis England suddenly showed that the torpidity of 
age had not crept upon her, and that, much as she might be 
disinclined to go to war with her own kindred, she hag no 
intention whatever of letting the world in general threaten 
and take advantage of her, without showing her displeasure 
and her strength. A great German statesman,—not Prince 
Bismarck, and we suppose that Mr. Goschen referred to 
a greater than Prince Bismarck,—had formed this depre- 
ciating estimate of England, and had been undeceived, and 
since then the Government had been doing all in its power 
to prove most emphatically the vigilance of the Ministers, 
and England’s determination to make it known that she 
does not shrink from using her great physical force in 
defence of her interests and rights. Mr. Goschen declared 
that our relations with Germany are perfectly friendly, and 
he approved heartily the negotiations with France in relation 
to Siam, and expected from them the best results. On the 
situation in the Transvaal Mr. Goschen did not touch. 


The troops returning from Ashantee arrived at the Royal 
Albert Docks on Wednesday, and were received by Lord 
Wolseley, who made a speech warmly thanking them for their 
gallantry and conduct. It is remarked that neither they no 
the officers who are dropping in from the Chitral campaigr 
have received any popular welcome ; and the general coldness 
is attributed to the diversion of general attention to the heroee 
of the raid intothe Transvaal. That is probably the case, in 
part; but the English, as the Duke of Wellington said, never 
appreciate a campaign without a butcher’s bill ; while in India 
they expected victory with such confidence that their eyes are 
blinded to the heroism by which it was attained. The people, 
in fact, are schoolboys moved by bloody battles or individual 
adventures, not by long and dangerous marches, or skill in 
saving soldiers from destruction. In the Chitral case the 
authorities did as little as they could to rouse enthusiasm ; 
and seemed, owing to official accidents, to grudge the grant of 
honours, which were, however, distributed with more than 
usual liberality. 


Sir Francis Scott, who commanded the expedition to 
Coomassie, and who has such experience of the Coast, is 
optimist as to the future of the country. Coomassie, he says, 
can be made healthy, the place being situated on a ridge of 
rocks 600 ft. above the plain. It will be connected with the 
coast by a railway; and now that the Ashantee menace is 
removed, there will be a rapid development of trade. The 
whole Colony will become more healthy as the grass 15 
cut down. The smaller chiefs are inclined to obedience, and 
Samory remains distinctly friendly to the British, “as he 
has always been.” The Colony will, in fact, become @ 
valuable tropical possession, and we may hope, though Sir 
F. Scott does not say so, that the negroes, released from their 
bloodthirsty dynasty, will become quiet cultivators, and et 
all events learn to regard murder as an inconvenient and 
objectionable practice. Prempeh will, it is obvious, remain a 
State prisoner, and the temperance societies will rejoice to 
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Opinion in the United States is growing rather hot about 
Cuba. So far as we can ascertain, while there is a party 
favourable to annexation, the general inclination is not 
towards that policy. There is even a certain dislike towards 
the inclusion of more blacks, more half-castes, and more 
Catholics within the Union. The true wish is that the 
Spanish Monarchy should be replaced in Cuba by a 
Republic, and this wish is sharpened by a belief that 
General Weyler, whatever his promises of moderation, 
will, in fact, be cruel. He is about, it is asserted, to 
declare all the insurgents “ bandits,” which means that 
he will hang them when taken prisoner, and this re- 
solve, which will make the war one of extermination, 
irritates the American peace party almost as much as the 
Jingoes. Ifthe threat is truly reported, the United States 
will remonstrate energetically, and war may follow, the 
Spanish Government being not only a proud one, but 
influenced by an unacknowledged feeling that defeat by the 
Jovernment of Washington would conceal their own blunder- 
ing and incapacity. The force they have in the island is 
positively greater than the whole force with which they used 
to hold all Spanish America. 





Mr. Rhodes’s powers in Rhodesia have been more com- 
pletely taken away than we had imagined. He has hired a 
steamer in Egypt to take him to Beira, the German steamer 
in which he had taken his passage having grounded in the 
Suez Canal—unable, perhaps, to repeat Theodore Hook’s 
joke, to carry a man of so much weight—and from Beira 
he will go on to Buluwayo, where, however, he will find 
himself almost a private individual. As managing director 
of the Chartered Company, Rhodesia is, in some sense, 
his freehold; but the control of the armed force and the 
police has been transferred to Crown officers; and Earl Grey 
has been appointed Administrator of the Province. He will 
probably have some difficulty with his powerfal subject; but 
he is believed to be an upright man, with some ability for 
governing, he has long been a director of the Chartered 
Company, and he is, of course, by hereditary position as well 
as training, a pledged Imperialist, who would give any one 
who declared Rhodesia independent a short trial and a high 
gallows. If he can remedy the settlers’ grievances, which are 
considerable, he will soon find British loyalty rallying to 
the representative of the Crown, while the two millions of 
natives will acknowledge no other. 


The Report of the British South Africa Company is sum- 
marised in Thursday’s Times. The balance-sheet, made up 
to March 31st, 1895, shows that the administration expenses, 
direct and indirect, including £14,471 0s. 5d. for telegraph 
construction, were £142,423 4s, 9d., against £65,766 14s. for the 
previous year. The revenue was £118,883 ls. 3d., against 
£44,489 63. 5d. Favourable details are given as to the pro- 
gress of the railways in the Company’s territory. Ultimately 
the line will reach Salisbury, and will there meet an extension 
of the Beira Railway. At present there are 1,354 miles of 
telegraph-wire in operation south of the Zambesi. The 
Report also notices that the sale of “stands” in August, in 
“Salisbury, Umtali, Buluwayo, and Guelo,” amounting to 
£203,095, is a great proof of confidence; that agricultural 
work has proved productive; and that, exclusive of police, 
there are one hundred and thirty Europeans doing adminis- 
trative work in Rhodesia. It also gives a mass of information 
as to postal communications, including rates, fares, and 
facilities for changing money-orders, the means of reaching 
the various mining centres, and coaching-fares. The Report 
also gives practical hints for intending settlers. It is men- 
tioned that a white policeman costs £205 a year. The Report, 
no doubt, shows that a great deal has been done by the Com- 
pany to develop its territory. It remains to be seen whether 
the gold which admittedly exists, exists in paying quantities. 


On Wednesday Mr. Clancy introduced his Bill for 
reinstating the evicted tenants under a plan which would 
involve the use of public money. Mr. Gerald Balfour opposed 
the Bill in the most masterly speech ever delivered on this 
tiresome and thorny subject, though a speech marred by a 
slight slip. Mr. Gerald Balfour had pressed upon him certain 





speeches, more or less favourable to the evicted tenants, made 
by Liberal Unionists. Instead of ignoring these speeches, as 
he would have had a perfect right to do, he dwelt upon the fact 
that they were by Liberal Unionists and not by Conservatives. 
Of course the Radical gallery reporters all saw signs of terrible 
annoyance in Mr. Chamberlain’s face; but we think we are 
not far wrong in saying that this inferential repudiation of 
the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Lansdowne is not going to 


| blow the Unionist party into atoms as the Gladstonian papers 


seem to imagine. It wasa slip, nothing more, and will have 
no results whatever, if only because more than half the 
Liberal Unionists, like ourselves, were dead against any 
scheme for pampering the men who were deluded into a 
fraudulent withholding of rents which were in all cases legally 
due, and which in most cases they would have had no difficulty 


in paying. 


The figures brought forward by Mr. Gerald Balfour showed 
that the Evicted Tenants question was never a large 
one, and is rapidly settling itself. The reason why so much 
fuss is made about the evicted tenants is simple enough. 
The Irish leaders promised the evicted tenants that if they 
would strike against rent for political objects, they would 
never abandon them. The Irish leaders, through lack of 
funds, have been obliged to abandon the evicted tenants, and 
they are now trying to make the British Government honour 
the bills they drew from 1880 to 1886. As Mr. Gerald 
Balfour said, let the Irish people raise the necessary funds 
themselves. In the end, the Bill was rejected by 97 votes 
271 to 174). 


The Irish banking statistics for 1895 are perhaps the most 
satisfactory ever recorded. They show that the private de- 
posits and cash balances in the Irish joint-stock banks stood in 
December last at £39,008,000, being an increase of £1,401,000 
over the corresponding period of last year. The estimated 
balance in the Post Office Savings Bank amounted to 
£5,603,000, being an increase of £626,000. The figures are, 
we believe, in both cases the highest ever known. The 
accumulation of small savings in Post Office and Trustee 
banks showed a very large increase during the year. The 
railway receipts for the year were also the highest on record. 
But since these figures belong to a decreasing or stationary, 
rather than to an increasing, population, it is clear that the 
increased individual prosperity in Ireland must be very great 
indeed. The truth is, Ireland only wants to be let alone tu 
attain a thoroughly sound economic condition. 


We are rejoiced to find that Bishop Alexander, the Bishop 
of Derry and Raphoe, is to be raised to the primacy of tha 
Church of Ireland. It is said that the laity of the Irish Church 
body, taken alone, would scarcely have put him forward since 
the laity are very much more Evangelical in bias than Bishop 
Alexander. Ifso, for once we prefer the clerical judgment tc 
that of the laity. Dr. Alexander is not only a man of deep piety 
and earnest faith, but he is also a man of genius; and we take 
pride in thinking that some of his minor poems, especially 
those on the death of Lord John Beresford, and Archbishop 
Whately, appeared first in these columns. His poem on 
“St. Augustine’s Holiday” is a work of true genius, and we 
have often wished that he had had the leisure and opportunity 
to add to it a worthy conclusion. There was a time when wa 
had hoped that the English Church might have borrowed Dr. 
Alexander as she borrowed Archbishop Magee, for he would, 
like his great countryman, and in some respects even more 
than his great countryman, have proved an ornament of our 
perhaps too sober and self-restrained Communion. Though 
Ireland is seldom willing to borrow English ability, England 
owes a large debt to the eloquence, wit, and manifold genius 
of Ireland. 


The Moplah outbreak reported from Madras is evidently 
one of the periodical risings of those fanatics. They are not 
moved by any grievance, but by a desire to reach heaven 
through battle with the infidel. They suggest no terms, ask 
no quarter, and when ammunition fails throw themselves on 
the bayonets and die stabbing. They are the only logical 
Mahommedans. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 10944. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE NEW RULES. 


M R. BALFOUR has the two best qualities of a 
leader. He is bold and he is gentle. He shows 
himself to be in hearty sympathy with those whom he 


has to lead, and yet he shows that he is well in advance 


of them in his insight into their needs and embarrassments. 
Nothing could have been better than his speeches, first, 
in moving the new rules last week, and next, on Monday 
night, in his reply to the not perhaps very effectual criti- 
cisms to which he had listened. Last week he made it clear 
to all his hearers that the present arrangements for Supply 
are almost intolerable, and that it is in the interest of the 
House of Commons itself, and not specially in that of the 
Government of the day, that he is proposing a reform. 
But the House of Commons, though a very sagacious, is 
also a very tenacious, Assembly. And the mere words 
“gag,” “guillotine,” and so forth, which are used to 
indicate compulsory terminations of debate, excite it 
both to laughter and to jealousy. We are not sure 
that the laughter is not the more dangerous mood 
of the two. When speeches like that of Mr. Bowles on 
Monday,—a very amusing speech, it must be confessed, 
—are made, the House of Commons falls to comparing 
what its leader has said in Opposition with what he says in 
Office, without looking into the occasions on which he has 
spoken. And so the true thread of the issue is lost in the 
riotous sort of carnival,—the pelting with sweetmeats,— 
with which Mr. Bowles indulged it on Monday night. He 
posed as a comic kind of martyr. He praised the Govern- 
ment for taking Fridays for Supply, and then he went on 
to quiz it for the tyranny with which it insisted that that 
step was useless unless it submitted to have its time for 
Supply rigidly economised and measured out, and told the 
House it was like the policy of a money-lender who, when 
asked to lend a man a hundred pounds on good security, 
protests that he can only afford to do so on condition that 
the borrower shall take some old sherry and cigars which 
he has on hand, by way of part-equivalent for the ready 
money. Of course the House roared, and of course it was 
diverted from the meaning and drift of the new rules, which 
are not at all adapted to give the Government a fresh advan- 
tage over private Members, but, on the contrary, to secure 
something like method and order in the expenditure of the 
time of the House on the duty of Supply,—a duty which 
recurs every year, just as a man’s dressing and undressing 
occurs every day, and wastes more time if it is done 
unmethodically, and with arbitrary interruptions, than any 
kind of austerity in limiting ordinary debate can compen- 
sate. Mr. Bowles was extremely amusing with his complaints 
that what wanted closuring was not private Members 
so much as the constituencies which insist on local reforms, 
like the Crofter constituencies of Ross-shire or the Hebrides. 
But he was so amusing because he was determined to be 
a Parliamentary wit, and therefore made his speech a 
succession of verbal fallacies,—a sort of practical pun on 
the superficial analogy between putting down debate where 
debate is the sifting of entirely new proposals, and putting 
it down where it is put down only to economise the time for 
the due transaction of a regular piece of routine business 
which it needs a good deal of administrative attention to do 
in a business-like fashion, but which must be done, and 
on much the same principles, every year. How much Mr. 
Bowles’s jokes misled innocent men, may be seen in the 
pathos of Mr. Sydney Gedge, who really imagined himself 
the martyr that Mr. Bowles only assumed to be in order 
to get a hit at his leaders. Mr. Gedge was plunged in 
genuine grief at the desertion by the Government of that 
liberty of debate for which he had so often pleaded with 
them when they were in Opposition ; forgetting that every- 
thing contributes to liberty of debate which methodises 
routine work and helps the House to accomplish it in a 
punctual and efficient manner. The very key to the new 
rules is the notorious fact that Supply is at present so 
very ineffectually conducted that all the more important 
votes are often passed without any adequate comment 
on the administrative defects in their allotment and ex- 
penditure in previous years, just because the end of the 
Session is approaching and the House is emptying, and 
an effective public opinion can no longer be brought to 
bear on the criticisms of those who remain, 





Mr. Bowles ' 


Kw: 
and Mr. Gedge appeared to assume that i 
remained through August and Reel aby ata the 
use made of the votes in Supply of previous years bs 
criticism would be quite as useful as if it had ‘i . 
given in a full House with a keen audience present re 
discriminate between significant and trivial censure, B t 
no assumption could be idler. As they well know with 
an exhausted Government, and an exhausted Reporters? 
gallery, and an empty House with only an official quorum 
that rallies for a division but remains in the librar 
or the dining-room till the division bell rings, laborioug 
efforts at criticism are just as worthless as nothing else — 
except only words without listeners,—can contrive to a 
Mr. Bowles would not see, and Mr. Gedge probably did 
not see, the fundamental difference between applyin 
the gag or guillotine to the discussion of new Bille 
which need not be passed at all, or might be passed 
after full discussion in the country, a year or two later 
than that in which they are proposed, and applying 
it so as to economise the time of the House for the 
annual routine of Supply, and thereby both making the 
actual discussion of it far more practical, and the reserve 
of time for the consideration of the more important legis. 
lative proposals, more ample and adequate. Private 
Members who resist any methodising of Supply as a sort 
of tyranny, are really cutting their own throats. The 
time now wasted on Supply is so much deducted from the 
opportunity of useful criticism, and the new rules when at 
work will increase, not diminish, the opening for effective 
debate both in Supply and in the course of legislation, 
To quarrel with Mr. Balfour’s proposals because they may 
sometimes inconvenience a private Member, is like killing 
the goose which lays the golden eggs. Mr. Balfour, as he 
carefully explained, has introduced these new rules at the 
beginning of a Session when there is no pressure on the 
time of the Government at all, because he believes them 
to be conceived entirely in the interests of the whole 
House, and wishes them to be considered by the House 
without any sense of emergency or excitement. 

The result showed that the greater part of the House 
was fully persuaded by Mr. Balfour of the value and 
the elaborate impartiality of the new rules. Indeed, 
when he suggested that the distribution of time between 
the various heads of Supply, should be settled by the 
four Whips with a decided leaning towards the wishes of 
the Opposition leaders, it became almost impossible to 
doubt that, so far from intending to stop the mouth of 
criticism, he really wished to give it freer and fuller 
expression. Nothing, indeed, could have been better than 
Mr. Balfour’s conduct of the whole debate. He was as lucid 
as the most vigorous of leaders, and as devoid of any kind of 
irritability as if he had regarded the criticism of the Oppo- 
sition as a personal favour to himself. This told su much 
upon Sir William Harcourt that he commenced his speech 
by giving Mr. Balfour’s proposals a frank support, though 
he seems to have been compelled later on by the depression 
of his party to have been induced to pass into certain 
cavils and sneers which were quite out of keeping with 
the opening passages of his speech, and had perhaps been 
prepared before he knew how completely in the interests 
of the whole House Mr. Balfour’s plans had been con- 
ceived. The debate was one of the most remarkable 
testimonies to the powers and temper of the Conservative 
Leader which we can recall in our rather far-reaching 
memory of Parliamentary proceedings. And yet it was a 
debate on proposals of the greatest magnitude, which 
will probably revolutionise the effectiveness of House of 
Commons procedure. 





THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


: i? crisis in France has gone precisely as we expected 
it would go. The Senators, finding that they had 
against them both the Executive and the populace, 
yielded, and in a most decorous form of words surrendered 
for ever their separate power of compelling Ministries to 
resign. They had, it will be remembered, deliberately 
censured the Government for removing an “ investigating 
Magistrate” who, in the judgment of the Minister of 
Justice, exhibited a want of zeal in probing the great 
Railway scandal to the bottom. This, said the Senators, 
was an “ interference with the course of justice” deserving 
of the severest reprobation. They expected that, thus 
censured, M. Bourgeois would either resign or throw out 
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+s Minister of Justice to the wolves; and no 
- mets bons have been the strictly constitutional 
pon M. Bourgeois, however, who is a determined man, 
resolved that before resigning he would appeal to the 
ople, and accordingly obtained from the Chamber two 
heh votes of confidence. With these he said he was 
content, and could go on governing, and the Senate was 
therefore obliged either to give way, or by refusing to 
pass any Bills brought in by M. Bourgeois, to compel him 
to resign. The Senate gave way. M. Demolé was, on the 
morning of Friday week, authorised by the three groups of 
the Left Centre, who together possess a large majority in 
the Senate, to draw up a protest, in which the Senators 
affirm strongly their constitutional right “absolutely to 
refuse co-operation” with the Chamber of Deputies, 
but add that “the Senate does not choose to suspend the 
Aegislative life of the country ; and, in spite of the attitude 
of the Ministry the Senate does not mean to renounce 
doing its duty.” This declaration was accepted in the 
evening by 184 votes to 60. In other words, the Senate will 
go onas before, even though it has been deprived, probably 
for ever, of the greatest of its constitutional rights. Under 
a dignified formula it declines battle, and consents to 
occupy a lower place in the constitutional mechanism. 
It is very natural that Radicals should rejoice, and 
Conservatives lament, over such a termination of the 
struggle, and that the Times’ correspondent should describe 
it as a victory for the Socialists; but it is possible that 
they are all three mistaken, and that the Constitution will 
be found to be rather more secure than it was before. Its 
weak place was the instability of the responsible Ministry, 
which has been changed, ever since the Republic was 
proclaimed, about once every fifteen months, the Cabinets, 
moreover, not replacing each other as they practically do 
in England, but being recomposed each time, often from 
what can only be described as “a scratch lot.” Such 
Ministries cannot form great and homogeneuus parties, or 
carry on any continuous policy, or risk the proposal of 
anything original; and no Ministry, therefore, since 1872 
has ever had an intellectual or moral hold upon the country. 
On the contrary, even great leaders like Gambetta have, 
through becoming Premiers, lost their reputations, so that 
the strongest men, who hope to become Presidents or 
Foreign Secretaries, now decline the Premiership. The 
position had, in fact, until Friday week, become nearly 
impossible, for the Premier had to conciliate two co-ordinate 
Houses which differed widely in mental drift, especially 
upon all subjects connected with capital, labour, or taxa- 
tion. It was constantly necessary to whittle away pro- 
posals so as to offend neither House, and even to avoid 
necessary executive orders, lest one or the other Chamber 
should make them the ground of a vote of censvre, and 
go throw out the Cabinet, with the result of producing an 
interregnum which became every year more lengthy and 
more detrimental to the material interests of the country. 
M. Bourgeois, with his rather rough decision, has at all 
events terminated this source of weakness. Administra- 
tions may still be short-lived because of the system of 
groups within the Chamber; but at least the Premiers 
will only have one Chamber to conciliate, and if that 
Chamber approves, can pursue a steady course of policy. 
They can, for example, insist on exposing corruption 
without any danger that, when they have secured the 
support of the Deputies, they may be suddenly and 
perhaps unexpectedly decapitated by the vote of another 
body guided by other men, with, it may be, very different 
tendencies. The work of government is in fact simplified, 
and that change tends directly to produce a Cabinet 
competent to govern, instead of one competent only to 
manage. The necessity for endless compromise and wire- 
pulling is definitely swe hen 
This change brings the Constitution of France much 
closer to the English model, the Lords in England not 
claiming the power of unseating Ministries, and it will, if 
we mistake not, be speedily followed by another. The 
Cabinet has hitherto had no power, when outvoted by a 
momentary combination of groups often most hostile to 
each other, or when aware that the Deputies were out of 
harmony with the electors, of making, or even threatening, 
any kind of appeal to the people. There is no provision 
in the Constitution for a Referendum or plebiscite, and 
although a Dissolution is provided for, it requires the 
cre authorisation of the Senate, which it has been 
itherto understood the Senate would never give. 








Tt will, we believe, give it now. It is all very 
well for the Senators to protest that they retain all 
their rights, but they have been beaten, they have shown 
that they cannot withstand the Executive when the 
Chamber agrees with it, and logic will compel them in 
future to act on that conclusive precedent. Whenever a' 
Government dares to appeal to the people, they will be’ 
compelled to allow that appeal to be heard. Suppose, for | 
example, that M. Bourgeois adheres to his project of 
imposing a progressive income-tax, and after furious’ 
debating is defeated by a small majority in the 
Chamber, the Senate will be compelled to allow the 
appeal to the people for which M. Bourgeois would 
almost certainly ask. To refuse it would be once 
more, and under worse circumstances, to fight the Execu- 
tive and the populace acting together, — precisely the 
danger to which, as we see from the vote of Friday 
week, the Senate is consciously unequal. If the vote 
went against M. Bourgeois, he would, of course, disappear ; 
but if it went for him, he would be almost irresistibly 
strong, as strong, for example, as Lord Salisbury now is, 
while the General Election is remembered. That would 
be quite a new position for a Minister under the Repub!i-, 
and one which must tend, one would think, towards 
strong and stable government 

But, we shall be told, M. Bourgeois is a Radical with 
Socialist proclivities. Will not all these changes tend, as 
M. de Blowitz says they will, to a Socialist 1:égime ia 
France? The answer to that question depends en- 
tirely upon the view the respondent takes of the 
comparative strength of the social forces in France. Ocr 
view is that the only grand conservative force in France 
is the mass of her people, five-sevenths of whom are 
possessed of property either in land or bonds, all of whom 
are desirous of profitable work, and the majority of whom 
are so content with their great institutions—such as 
equality of rights before the law, division of property 
at death, universal military service, and the Codes—that 
in eighty years of revolution they have never permitted 
any one of them to be so much as seriously discussed. 
They will not, we believe, allow the smallest concession to 
be made to what its partisans mean by Socialism, though 
they will allow many measures which, like our own Poor- 
law and our own exemption of workmen from the Income- 
tax, may be described as in principle strictly “ Socialist.” 
They may also allow of experiments not yet tried in this 
country, such as the leasing of mines to corporations of 
miners instead of to individuals; but those experiments 
will not assail or even undermine the institution of private 
property. Even here we make over gas and water, and 
shall probably make over the provision of intra-mural 
communications, to the body of citizens, and certain’y 
Socialism is not in this country a predominant idea. We 
believe that in France the appeal to the people is a con- 
servative force, and the only one, moreover, which in a 
dangerous hour is strong enough to be irresistible; and 
we hold, therefore, that in making this appeal easier, M. 
Bourgeois has made the Constitution of France more, and 
not less, conservative. He has not, of course, made 
revolution impossible, for he has not charmed away the 
danger from the Army, from foreign Powers, and from 
the people of Paris, but he has at once made Governments 
more stable, has rendered the Deputies and Senators less 
impervious to reason, and has provided the Constitution 
itself with a working safety-valve. He probably did not 
mean the half of that; but he did mean to clip the wings 
of the Senate; he has done so, and to the best of cur judg- 
ment those will be the results. 





EGYPT AND THE PROPOSALS FOR 
EVACUATION. 


E sincerely trust that Lord Salisbury will meet the 
attempts of the Sultan to begin negotiations in 

regard to the evacuation of Egypt with a direct and simple 
negative, and will tell him and Europe that the matter is 
one which we refuse to discuss. That is, it seems to us, the 
only safe and the only honourable course which can be pur- 
sued by our Government. Itis the only safe course, because 
at a moment when all the Powers of the world are waiting om 
our actions, and trying to discover whether we possess the 
old fortitude and strength, the mens equa in arduis which 
gave us our position in the world, it is essential to show 
that we will never discuss any great question under 
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threats, be the consequences what they may. It is the 
only honourable policy, because our Government knows, 
and the country knows, that nothing can possibly come of 
negotiations to evacuate Egypt. Unless our Government 
were to betray its trust, which most certainly it is not 
going to do, it cannot agree to evacuation. To enter upon 
negotiations whose sole object would be evacuation, would 
therefore be to convey a false impression. Our fault 
all through in regard to Egypt has been the encouraging 
of false hopes, and the starting of schemes of which there 
was never any real prospect of fulfilment. We did this 
honestly, no doubt ; but it was a capital mistake in policy, 
and we must do anything rather than commit it again. 
While we were still inexperienced as regards the conditions 
of Egyptian rule, and while we still cherished the belief 
that Egypt might some day be able to stand alone, we 
sere excuseable for having talked about evacuation, and for 
having been willing to consider and discuss the possibility 
of such an event. Now no such excuse is possible. We 
know clearly that we cannot evacuate Egypt without 
bringing ruin on the country and destroying all our work, 
aud this the people of England will not permit. Hence to 
enter upon negotiations now would be almost an act of 
‘bad faith. It would be to convey an impression that we 
might do what we have made up our minds that we cannot. 
Now that the country has realised that withdrawal from 
the Nile Valley has become an impossibility, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to stop all the talk about this or that 
condition which would make evacuation acceptable. It 
was honourable enough to enter upon the Drummond 
Wolff negotiations, because England then honestly be- 
lieved evacuation attainable, and was anxious to see it 
carried out. Now that a longer experience of the problem 
has shown it to be insoluble by evacuation, we have, as we 
have said, no right to pretend, as entering upon negotia- 
tions would pretend, that our departure from Egypt is 
still a possible policy. When once we have come to regard 
evacuation as no longer practicable, the only straight- 
forward plan is to refuse to take any action which implies 
or suggests an opposite decision. 


We have assumed that the country has come to regard 
evacuation as unattainable; but perhaps this view will be 
challenged, and we shall be told that there are stilla 
large number of people who take the opposite view, and 
believe that we can and ought to leave the Nile Valley. 
No doubt this is so; but we believe, nevertheless, that we are 
right in holding that “ the better opinion,” as the lawsers 
say, is that which we have put forth, and also that this 
opinion now commands the general approval of the British 
people. The proposal to evacuate Egypt and to hand over 
Egypt, either to be sucked dry by the Pashas, or else to be 
harried and destroyed by the Soudanese Khalifa—these 
are the inevitable alternatives—would, we believe, raise a 
storm of indignation in England, and would create a protest 
that would be irresistible. Still, the view that we ought 
to evacuate is, we fully admit, held by many able men, 
and we shall therefore attempt to deal shortly with the 
main argument on which it rests. Those who want us 
to leave Egypt, base their demand on the ground that 
Egypt is a great source of weakness to us, and that 
in the case of war our presence on the Nile might be 
enough to turn the scale against us, and lead to our defeat. 
It might, they argue, be a matter of vital importance for 
as, as an act of war, to abandon the Mediterranean for a 
time. But this abandonment could not be carried out if 
we were in Egypt. We could not leave our troops isolated 
there; and might, therefore, be forced to fight at a 
strategic disadvantage because of our possession of Egypt. 
Those who argue thus ignore the realities of the situation. 
There is no sort of reason—granted that it had become 
necessary for us to temporarily abandon the Mediterranean 
—why we should not carry out that abandonment, and yet 
remain in Egypt. To maintain our position in Malta 
after we had abandoned the Mediterranean might, indeed, 
be difficult ; but there would be no such difficulty in regard 
to the Nile Valley. And for this reason. Egypt is a 
land with two faces. It is not merely a Mediterranean 


State, but has also a water frontier on the Red Sea. 
Hence Egypt can be held quite as easily from the eastern 
as from the western side, from the Red Sea and India, as 
from the Mediterranean and England. Look at the map 
of Africa, and see how the Nile runs parallel to the Red 
About three hundred miles up the river is a 
Opposite it, on the shore of the Red 


Sea coast. 
down called Kenneh, 





Sea, is a port called Kosseir. Between these two 


only about one hundred miles apart, runs a fa 

most ancient trade-route wit supplied with “aan 
throughout its course. It is this route from Kenneh ne 
Kosseir which makes Egypt as easily tenable from India 
as from England. We are not pressing any wild 
fancy or untried project. A hundred years ago England 
proved that Egypt could be held from India. The French 
were in Egypt and we wanted to turn them out. We 
were doubtful as to our ability to do this from England, and 
accordingly Lord Wellesley, the Governor-Genera] of 
India, put six thousand native troops on ship-board, under 
command of General Baird, landed them at Kosseir 
marched them to Kenneh, put them on a Nile flotilla, and 
floated them down the stream to Cairo, where ‘the 

arrived without the loss of a man to complete the ruin of 
the French. They were not, as it happened, wanted to 
fight, but they had nevertheless done a great service to 
England. They had proved that Egypt could be held 
from India. What was easy in the days before steam 
would be far easier now. Indian troops in steam 
transports could be at Kosseir in less than a week 
and at Kenneh they would find a railway which would 
take them to Cairo in nine or ten hours. The truth 
is that the temporary abandonment of the Mediterranean 
as an act of war is not the least interfered with by our 
stopping in Egypt. Egypt, resting on India, could shift 
for itself with perfect ease; and if we liked, we could 
safely take away the four thousand white soldiers now 
there and fill their places with Sikhs. But it may be said, 
—‘ Directly the French saw that we had abandoned the 
Mediterranean, they would send sixty thousand men to 
Egypt and bundle us out neck and crop, capturing our 
soldiers and seizing our military plant.’ They would do 
nothing of the kind,—unless and until the struggle for 
the command of the sea had been decided, and decided in 
their favour. But if they crushed us at sea, everything 
would be gone, and it would matter very little whether 
Egypt was or was not thrown in. Let us explain what 
we mean in greater detail. Till the command of the sea 
had been decided, France dare not fling sixty thousand 
men into Egypt, for fear that, if England won the fight 
at sea, her men would be caught in atrap. In a word, 
she dare not repeat the mistake of Napoleon. He went to 
Egypt before the command of the sea had been decided. 
It was decided against France, and his army had nothing 
to do but surrender. 


Practically, then, the occupation of Egypt does not matter 
one way or the other, from a military point of view. Egypt 
is simply one of the stakes in the game, and will be claimed 
by the victor in a struggle for sea-power. We need not, 
then, bother our heads about the occupation of Egypt 
weakening us in the Mediterranean. It does nothing of 
the kind, and when we are looking at things from the war 
point of view, remains a side-issue. If we win, we keep 
it. If we lose, we lose it. The occupation or evacuation 
of Egypt must depend, therefore, upon other considerations. 
These considerations are moral and political. To put them 
quite shortly, they are as follows. We have done a great 
work in Egypt. We have regulated her finances, and 
done more than justice to her creditors. We have im- 
proved the position of the people, and have protected 
them from grievous wrong and oppression at the hands 
of their native rulers. Lastly, we have protected, and 
still protect, them from the invasion of a horde of 
savages. Nothing but the British military power keeps 
the Mahdi out of Cairo. Six months after Egypt 
had passed into the hands of the Egyptians, the 
movement north would begin at Dongola, and would 
not stop till every house, shop, and café in Cairo and 
Alexandria bad been burnt and pillaged. To with- 
draw from Egypt means, in fact, to expose the Delta and 
the Nile to all the horrors that arise when civilised rule 
gives way to uncivilised. Are we prepared to commit this 
act of criminal folly? Most assuredly we are not. We 
can no more leave Egypt than France can leave Tunis. In 
either case, the promises to evacuate at a future date were 
given by men who were ignorant of the necessary results 
of the occupation of Eastern States by Western Powers, 
and were incapable of performance. The occupation of an 
Oriental country is like having a bracelet riveted on your 
arm. To say you will give it up in twenty years is like 
promising to slip your hand out in twenty years’ time. 
Depend upon it, the only safe and honourable thing to do 
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in regard to Egypt is to do what we have indicated at 
1 


- ning of this article as the true course. Let us 
es ha Grarkey, and to the world in general, “ We cannot 
pe upon negotiations in regard to the evacuation of 
i pt, for that course supposes the possibility of with- 
sual In reality, no such possibility exists, and now 
that we realise that fact, we will not pretend to ignore it. 





MR. RUTHERFOORD HARRIS’S THREAT. 


E are entirely in favour of justice being secured for 

the Outlanders of the Transvaal, if it can be 

secured by peaceful pressure upon the Boer oligarchy ; 
but we are also entirely opposed to securing it by any 
preach of the national faith, and most of all opposed to 
committing that breach under fear of such threats as 
those put forward by Mr. F. Rutherfoord Harris, the 
secretary to the Chartered Company of South Africa. 
That gentleman, in his extremely readable article in the 
New Review, declares that the Transvaal is the wealthiest, 
and will be the most populous, of the States of South 
Africa; that South Africa will federate itself; and that 
the whole future of our relation to the vast Dominion 
will depend upon our present treatment of the Outlanders. 
If we secure them justice at once, and, as we understand 
Mr. Harris, by using at least a menace of force, South 
Africa may remain attached to the Empire as a vast 
federated Dominion resembling Canada in loyalty, though 
far exceeding Canada in importance and in wealth. If, 
on the other hand, we allow the grievances of the Out- 
landers to continue, then South Africa will either become 
an independent Republic most hostile to Great Britain, or 
will accept protection from the Germans, who are eagerly 
intriguing for that end, who have close relations with the 
Dutch of the Transvaal, and who would have seized the 
vast expanses of Rhodesia had not Mr. Rhodes, taking 
advantage of their agent’s illness, anticipated Count Pfeil’s 
design. Mr. Rhodes, says Mr. Rutherfoord Harris, over- 
threw Lobengula to thwart the German Emperor’s designs. 
We object, we say, entirely to this style of argu- 
ment. It is political blackmailing, and nothing better. 
The Empire is not to pursue its policy in freedom, 
not to set good faith before it as its peremptory law, 
not even to consider its general foreign interests, but 
to take its orders from a few settlers in the Transvaal, 
that is, in reality, from their employers, a group of 
capitalists, mostly Jews, under penalty of losing a great 
slice of its possessions. Deliver the Outlanders, or deliver 
up your goods,—those are the alternatives placed before us. 
We mistake Englishmen altogether if language of this 
kind moves them in the least, or creates any impression 
except that the Outlanders’ case must be very weak, or 
they would not, while Mr. Chamberlain is doing all in his 
power to forward such of their views as he deems just, 
resort to such undisguised political bullying. Mr. Ruther- 
foord Harris might have learned wisdom from a recent 
incident. The German Emperor, who controls a people a 
good deal stronger than the Colonists of South Africa, 
used language which, though undoubtedly menacing, con- 
tained no such formal challenge as this, and its only 
effect was to cause an outburst of popular anger and 
defiance such as took not only Germans, but the most 
experienced Englishmen, greatly by surprise. After 
that threat and its reception, to threaten this Empire 
with the displeasure of South Africa is a super- 
fluity of folly. It would be such even if no moral 
question were involved, and there is a moral question. 
Mr. Rutherfoord Harris, like the capitalists of the Rand 
who summoned Dr. Jameson, appears to overlook the fact 
that, whether the Boer oligarchy is bad or good, we gave 
those who compose it, by treaty, autonomy as regards all 
internal affairs. They have not broken the Convention, 
openly at least, and until they break it we have no more 
right to alter their internal government by force than we 
have to alter the internal administration of Portugal or 
Holland. If the immigrants can alter it for themselves, 
either by remonstrance or by voting or by armed rising, 
that is an internal affair, and no business of ours, but to 
compel such alteration by the use of external force would 
be a breach of faith which no consideration for “the 
fate of South Africa” could justify, and which would 
€ most injurious to our Imperial interests. We govern a 
world-wide Empire through a big Fleet and a little Army, 
We are perpetually giving umbrage to first-class Powers, 








and if we are to avoid incessant war, it is essential that 
the word of the British Government should be econ- 
sidered absolutely trustworthy. We cannot have all 
earth watching us always as if we were wolves about 
to spring, or brigands lying in wait in order to rush 
the bank. 

If we narrow down the outlook to South African affairs 
only, the obligation of good faith is still as peremptory. 
We dismiss the idea of German intervention as introduced 
only to strengthen the menaces so injudiciously em loyed. 
The South Africans, whether British or Dutch, will never 
voluntarily place themselves under German officials—that 
would be exchanging King Log for King Stork with a 
vengeance—and Germany cannot transport her millions of 
soldiers, or any section of them, to South Africa without 
British permission. She must destroy our Fleet before 
her soldiers land. The Germans, though anxious for 
Colonies, are not anxious to colonise; and Germany, we 
feel confident, will not embark upon so mad an adventure. 
The people we have to think of are the Colonists, one-half 
of whom, or more, are of Dutch descent; yet we are for- 
sooth to conciliate them by breaking a written engagement 
in order to overthrow a Dutch Republic so nearly indepen- 
dent, that it puts its President’s head, and not the Queen’s 
head, upon its coinage. What could be the effect of such 
a policy except to leave in the mind of every Dutch 
Colonist a sense of bitter resentment which would, when 
the Dominion was formed, entirely prevent the develop- 
ment of any feeling of loyalty to the Empire? Our 
business, if we are statesmen, is to fuse all the different 
classes of white men in South Africa so completely, 
that even if they retain any of their racial prejudices 
they can act together under our protection against 
all outsiders as frankly as the English and French 
Colonists do in Canada, or the Americans and Germans 
do in the United States. To this end it is essentia} 
that we should not even be suspected of hostility to 
the foreign element, or at all events, if we are suspected, 
it should be felt to be as impossible that we should violate 
an agreement as that we should wilfully fail to pay the 
interest on Consols. Nobody imagines that we shall be 
guilty of the latter offence, and that is the reason why the 
British Treasury is the most powerful in the world. Mr 
Rutherfoord Harris makes much of President Kruger’s 
bad faith in trying to extend the Transvaal and to acquire 
Delagoa Bay, and to form secret relations with the German 
Emperor; but he does not see that if that imputation 
tells so heavily against President Kruger, it would teil 
much more heavily against the British Government. Mr. 
Kruger is only an individual ruling a wild patch of the 
interior of Africa settled by an ignorant population; but 
the British Government is a civilised Power bound by 
long traditions, and with a reputation to maintain all over 
the globe. If it breaks faith, it will do so with the fullest 
perception of the guilt of its proceedings. 

Mr. Rutherfoord Harris will allege in reply that he is not 
asking the British Government either to violate the Con- 
vention or to use force, and we admit that he abstains from 
overplainness of speech, but then what is he asking for? It 
is not he only—though his position in relation to the 
Chartered Company gives his view special importance—it 
is a whole group of persons who are endeavouring, in all 
kinds of ways, to “ bustle” Mr. Chamberlain into doing 
something or other for the immediate benefit of the Out- 
landers. If they do not mean that he is to use force or 
threaten force, what do they mean? Mr. Chamberlain is 
giving the Boers the clearest advice in the Outlanders’ 
own sense. He is employing all the resources of diplo- 
macy. He is pointing out in a way most unusual in 
diplomacy, that whether Mr. Kruger likes it or not, the 
grievances of the Outlanders must ultimately be redressed, 
and that if they are not removed quickly, consequences will 
ensue most dangerous not only to the Transvaal but to 
all South Africa. What is there remaining except to 
employ force—as the Forward party at least certainly: 
would prefer—or, as all cooler spirits recommend, to wait 
a little while until the question is settled without war by 
the mere operation of time? Mr. Rutherfoord Harris 
says himself that in a few years the British will be ten 
to one of the Boers in number, will own the whole 
Transvaal, and will pay all the taxe:, and must there- 
fore in the end possess all power. Why should we 
not wait for that consummation, which we desire 
quite as earnestly as Mr. Ruth rfcord Harris does, though 
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we will not purchase it by any breach of a national 
engagement? Because, we shall be told, Mr. Kruger 
is importing Krupp guns and tons of cartridges and 
scores of German policemen. What does it matter what 
he imports if the right to use his imports passes away 
from him and his followers? Does Mr. Rutherfoord 
Harris think Mr. Kruger can make himself strong enough 
to declare war on the British Government, or does he 
seriously believe that in the twentieth century a minute 
oligarchy will be able to hold down a white population 
tenfold its own in number by the direct use of force ? The 
case of the Outlanders hardly needs arguing, it is so clear ; 
but if it could be destroyed, it would be by arguments like 
those of Mr. Rutherfoord Harris, which imply, if they mean 
anything, that unless the British Government, in violation 
of its agreements, intervenes at once, everything will go 
precisely as the Boers wish it to go. In other words, they 
have only to hold out, relying on the Convention, and they 
will win; their countrymen or their allies reigning in 
South Africa. We wonder if the essayist believes his 
own arguments, or if he only thinks that if Englishmen 
believe them, they will think Dr. Jameson’s raid the 
result of a patriotic fear ? 





POPULAR FOREIGN POLICY. 

M* +,OSCHEN, in his interesting speech at Lewes 

on Wednesday, said that “ our democratic institu- 
tions were against contracting” alliances; that what he 
called the system of “ barter,” which had succeeded to the 
“ Balance of Power” theory of foreign policy,—he meant, 
we suppose, Prince Bismarck’s “ Do, ut des,”—does not 
suit England, who desires to be free from entangling 
engagements, and not to exchange promises which may 
compel her to do what it might turn out to be anything but 
convenient to defend before a great popular audience. 
We rather wish that Mr. Goschen had extended his 
remarks into a general exposition of the effect of popular 
institutions on foreign policy. None of our statesmen 
could have given us more help or clearer warnings as to 
the advantages and disadvantages of such institutions 
when we come to secure our position among jealous rivals. 
It cannot be doubted that the older aristocratic Govern- 
ments were better able to contract durable engagements, 
and to keep the pledges which were given to secure these 
engagements, than are the democratic Governments of the 
present day. Great democracies are not easily made 
to understand the value of such engagements, and are 
very likely to break out into impatience when they 
find themselves involved in a network of conditional 
promises which do not strike them as obviously and 
directly for their benefit. We svon find ourselves divided 
by a multitude of dangerous criticisms,—one party 
blaming the folly of such treaties and advocating 
the wisdom of denouncing them, another party per- 
haps advising their immediate repudiation, and a third 
pleading for their loyal fulfilment in a voice that 
carries little authority with constituencies so little able to 
give continuous attention to the complex character of the 
conditions of these various undertakings. Undoubtedly a 
democracy, especially a democracy relying on the sea for 
its defence against its many irritable neighbours, is not 
very likely to form a good basis for an intricate 
diplomacy. Needing popular feeling to support its 
policy, it must keep its foreign engagements very cimple 
and very few. And even then there are sure to be diffi- 
culties in getting popular feeling to enforce strict fidelity to 
the few great obligations which we must give and must 
abide by. At the present moment it is by no means 
certain that if England were polled for an answer to the 
question whether we ought to abide strictly by our 
engagements to the semi-independent Boer Republic 
of the Transvaal, and to punish the violation of these 
engagements by Dr. Jameson and his colleagues, England 
would return the right answer in an unmistakable tone. 
There appears to be a distinct trace of impatience with 
the Conventions of 1881 and 1884, and of sympathy with 
those who, according to the popular view, went to the 
rescue of the downtrodden people of Johannesburg. It is 
quite conceivable that the apparent turn of the tide in 
three recent elections, may have been at least partly due 
to the wish te give the Government a reprimand for its 
fidelity to the Boers and its arrest of Dr. Jameson. Of 
course, no statesman who studies the explicit engagements 
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of our conventions with the Transvaal Republic, wiil 9; 

: ; ° : ’ give 
any sanction to this popular impatience of plain con 
tracts. But for all that, thus it may be, and even if no 
such impatience really exists, and the apparent reaction 
is due, as very likely it is, to purely general causes, lika 
the universal English tendency to strengthen the defeated 
party after any dramatic victory, still the mere wneor. 
tainty whether popular opinion is or is not favourable to 
the breach of explicit engagements, is a very embar. 
rassing element in national treaties with foreign Powers. 
those Powers watch with a kind of dismay such apparent 
vacillations of feeling, and ask how they are to depend 
on the fulfilment of our engagements to them, if our 
democracy shows such ambiguous symptoms of repentin 
its engagements so soon after giving them. It is true, no 
doubt, that even if any Government that faithfully kept 
the pledged word of the nation, were deserted by the 
people and defeated, its successor would none the less 
fulfil the unpopular engagements. But it is a very 
discouraging position for a foreign State to watch 
the popular distaste with which a Government jg 
viewed that does nothing in the world to deserve 
displeasure except fulfil to the letter the promises 
given and received under circumstances which were 
not quite to the taste of the nation whose Adminis. 
tration gave and ratified them. If President Kruger 
should ultimately come to the conclusion that the 
English people are restive under the engagements which 
their Ministers have given him, it would not be very 
easy to blame him for looking out wistfully for other 
support not so dependent on a more or less capricious 
popular judgment. Of course we are putting this as a 
mere hypothetical case. There is no kind of evidence 
that the English people do wish to give the Govern. 
ment a snub for their prompt disavowal and arrest 
of Dr. Jameson. The apparent turn in the tide of 
popular favour may be due to quite other causes, 
and in fact it would be absurd to draw any con- 
fident inference from so doubtful an event as the 
swinging back of the pendulum in a few constituencies. 
But, none the less, it illustrates the reason for keeping 
England as free as possible from complicated engage- 
ments, that it is really quite beyond the power of any 
national Government to make engagements which are 
sure to command the favour and the hearty support 
of our great democratic constituencies. Our statesmen 
may make them, and our statesmen may keep them, butit 
is one thing to keep them to the letter and to have to 
interpret them in their mildest sense, and get rid of them 
as soon as possible, and quite another thing to interpret 
them in the most generous sense and to hold by them as 
long as the nation with which we make them could 
reasonably expect. Undoubtedly it introduces an element 
of considerable difficulty into English foreign policy, that 
the power which really determines the attitude in which 
we are to fulfil our engagements, is almost inscrutable even 
to practised eyes, since it depends on a very ill-informed 
body of opinion subject to very spasmodic influences. The 
English democracy will have to cultivate not only its intelli. 
gence, but its power of self-restraint, if it is to count for as 
much as it ought to count for, in the region of foreign policy. 
If the popular feeling in our great constituencies is to be 
subject to every breath of mere national caprice which 
blows, of course our statesmen will not be safe even in 
signing the most necessary agreements with the full con- 
sent of Parliament, for the constituencies do not answet 
for the future, and an engagement given in one decade 
with the full sanction of Parliament may become so un- 
popular in another decade that it may become almost 
unworkable. 

Of course, these considerations do not apply nearly a: 
closely to a Continental democracy as they do to our own 
and the American democracy. On the Continent, even 
the democracies are profoundly penetrated by fear of thei 
neighbours, and we see clearly in the case of France how 
deeply this feeling has influenced the mind of even the 
ordinary electors, and has made it a matter of the first 
importance to them to cling closely to any powerful all; 
like Russia. But the Atlantic in the case of America 
and even the “ silver streak” in our own case, does wonders 
in rendering the fear of invasion distant and shadowy, and 
if the constituencies are to support a strong foreig™ 
policy, they must first become what as yet they are not 
—intelligent, reasonable, and self-controlled. 
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THE ELECTION TO THE IRISH PRIMACY. 


ion of the Bishop of Derry to the Arch- 
Nig Ae of Armagh, which carries with it the 
Primacy of the Disestablished Church of Ireland, has an 
interest. extending beyond the communion which ig 
‘mmediately concerned with it, Taking the Irish Epis- 
* ate as a whole, it cannot be said to have benefited by 
4 change which it underwent in 1869. In theory, of 
sourse, there is much to be said against the appointment 
of Bishops by the Prime Minister, and nowhere have the 
objections gained more force from actual experience than 
in Ireland. And yet, when all this has been allowed for, 





we cannot but feel that, comparing nomination with 
nomination, the Prime Minister in these later times comes } 
out rather well. If the Irish Episcopate were the creation | 
of Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Salisbury, 
it would be a more distinguished body than it is. The 
truth probably is that Prime Ministers are acutely sensi- 
tive to public opinion, and that public opinion has of late 
years framed for itself a very much higher ideal than 
formerly of the Episcopal office. We do not mean that | 
the electoral bodies which choose the Bishops in the | 
Church of Ireland are careless of what will be thought of | 
their choice. We can readily believe that clergy and laity | 
are alike animated by a sincere desire to elect the best 
man. It is their conception of the best man that is 
likely to be inferior to that of a Minister,—inferior 
because narrower and more provincial. Consequently, we 
were not at all sure whether the Irish Bishops with whom 
the choice of the Primate lies would rise to the level of their 
function. They have done so by electing by far the most 
distinguished Irish Bishop to the vacant See, and doing 
this in the teeth of an opposition which, if insignificant, 
was at least active and noisy. The presiding Bishops of 
the Anglican communion outside England will more and 
more be chosen by methods bearing a general resemblance 
to that by which the Archbishopric of Armagh has just 
been filled up, and it is satisfactory to find that in one 
conspicuous instance the method has worked well. The 
action of a small electoral college is sometimes determined 
by considerations which, if not unworthy, are at least 
inadequate. The Irish Episcopate has avoided this danger, 
and has elected, not the safest man or the man who has 
fewest enemies, but the most eminent man. 

The history of the Church of Ireland since Disestablish- 
ment has been singularly uniform. It had been but very 
slightly influenced by the Oxford Movement, but so long 
as it remained united to the Church of England it pre- 
sented the same opportunities for the development of that 
movement, though for the most part its clergy declined to 
take advantage of them. When that link was severed, 
the Low Church party in Ireland set themselves at once 
to deprive High Churchmen of the passages in the Prayer- 
book which had proved so many Tractarian strongholds. 
They were not able to do all that they desired. They could 
not turn High Churchmen out of the Church, but they could 





and did make the conditions under which they remained 
there less favourable. The authors of this change had a 
considerable following among the clergy, and a still larger 
following among the laity. The votes of the latter in the | 
General Synod were cften given on the side of proposals 
which would have gone far to erase ihe distinction | 
between the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian com- | 
munions in Ireland. Since that time this tendency has 
shown itself in various ways, and the great influence of , 
the Archbishop of Dublin has for the most part been cast 
into the same scale. The election of the Bishop of Derry 
to the Primacy is the first indication of a turn in the tide. 
He is not, indeed, what would nowadays be called « High 
Churchman in England. But he comes nearer to being a 
High Churchman in that acceptation than any other Irish 
Bishop, and he is what would have been called a High | 
Churchman even in England half a century ago. Under 
these circumstances, it may be thought that his election 
has no particular significance. The Church of Ireland 
must be in a singular condition if the election of an old- 
fashioned High Churchman to the Primacy has any claim 
to be regarded as an epoch-making event. In answer to 
this, we can only observe that the Church of Ireland has 
seemed of late to be in a singular condition. The Bishop 
of Derry has at times stood almost alone among his brethren, 
and it marks a considerable change of feeling that he should 
now be placed at the head of the Episcopal College by their 


nearly unanimous vote. Considering that the members of 
the College are elected by the synods of the several 
dioceses, this may fairly be taken as the expression of 
something more than the private opinions of the individual 
Bishops. The Church of Ireland has travelled a long way 
in the Puritan direction, and if she is not to complete her 
journey, it is time that some signs of a reaction should 
begin to show themselves. Things being as they are, we 
cannot think that we are wrong in recognising one such 
sign in the election of the Bishop of Derry. 


There is another aspect of this election which has some 
interest for Englishmen. It was not unnatural that the 
first feeling of Irish Churchmen after Disestablishment 
should point to a large divergence from the Church of 


| England. England had dealt to Ireland a different 


measure from any that she proposed to deal to herself. 


| Disestablishment, which was not so much as talked of in 


one country, had been actually carried out in the other, and 
though a majority of English Churchmen had opposed the 
passage of the Irish Church Bill, they had done so with 
some hesitation and without attempting any very desperate 
resistance. There was nothing therefore te induce Irish 
Churchmen to cling with any special affection to the 
Church from which they had been parted. Moreover, the 
severance came at a time when the restoration of elaborate 
ceremonial and corresponding doctrine was becoming very 
marked in England, and even if no change had been made 
in the legal status of the Irish Church, many of her 
members would probably have been anxious to prevent 
the rising tide of Ritualism from invading Ireland. Dis- 
establishment gave them just the opportunity they wanted. 
It left them free to set up what they hoped would bea 
permanent barrier in the shape of a revised Prayer-book 
and new Canons. How successful they have been may be 
judged from the fact that it has taken as much litigation 
to get a plain cross allowed at the east end of a Dublin 
church as it took to establish the legality of the reredos 
in St. Paul’s. Time has done something to soften these 
feelings ; and now an opinion is probably growing up that 
the Church of Ireland bas nothing to gain by carrying any 
further the process of separation from the Church of 
England. For good or for evil she has been, she is, and 
to all appearance she always will be, the Church of the 
English connection. It is in her power, if she is so 
minded, to cherish and strengthen the links which still 
unite the two Churches, and thereby to share in the 
growing life and abundant expansion of her English 
sister. What amount of strength or reality there is in 
this feeling we will not undertake to say, but the choice of 
the Bishop of Derry as Primate—the election, that is, to 
the first place in the Church of Ireland of the Bishop who 
has most associations with the Church of England— 
certainly goes to show that it exists. 





MR. BURDETT’S PROPOSAL. 
NGLAND is being exposed to a well-known form of 
temptation. She is as a nation a trifle too rich, 
and is beginning to think that a little extravagance might 
not only be becoming but even useful. She is half-dis- 


| posed to fling away money, especially on objects which 


will yield to her, besides the pleasure of spending, a feel- 
ing of increased dignity or the glow which accompanies 


| an unexpected act of charity. One knows the symptoms 


in private life well enough. Smith finds his business in- 
creasing, and his income with it; and forthwith he sets 
up a Carriage, increases his subscriptions, ceases to worry 
about small bills, and meets the demands of wife and 
children, who know quite well that he is prospering, with 
an indulgent smile. The Treasury has a large surplus, 
the Government is disposed to spend, and every interest 
which thinks itself distressed makes out a case for liberal 
treatment or relief. The cost of the Civil Service goes up 
by leaps and bounds ; there is no end to the necessities of 
the Navy; even the Army, which can usually get nothing 
asks apologetically for money ; and as to the public, if Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach were to grant one-half its demands, 
particularly those which seem reasonable, the Treasury, 
now so full of the “ pride of life,” would soon be beginning 
to wonder, like the American Treasury, when it would be 
empty and disconsolate. Indeed, we are not sure that it 
will not be urged to borrow money. It is an experience 
of all men that when they are poor nobody will lend thema 
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shilling, and when they are rich, bankers, solicitors, agents 
eagerly press money on their acceptance “ at the most tem- 
perate rates, Sir,”—“ temperate” being the felicitous word 
with which lenders soothe the disquietudes of those whose 
securities are undeniable. The country in the same way is 
asked to borrow; bankers love safe discounting customers, 
and capitalists just now want very much to love Great 
Britain. They do not know where to put their money so 
as to be safe, to be ready at call, and to produce an 
interest of 3 per cent. Exchequer Bills at 18s. seem to 
them improvident investments, Consols at 109} are hardly 
better, and keeping millions on current deposit without 
interest strikes them as immoral. There is no sign of the 
great war which is to add a thousand-millions to the book 
debts of the world, the engineers have not hit upon any- 
thing to absorb tens of millions, except the Nicaragua 
Canal, and that hangs fire, and there is for a moment a 
sort of famine of big borrowers. Could not Great Britain, 
which is so rich, be induced to give up paying off debt, 
or even be tempted into issuing a nice fatloan? If she 
would only ask for two hundred iaillions, or even one 
hundred, there would be a sensible feeling of relief in 
Lombard Street, gladness on the Stock Exchange, and 
something approaching ecstasy among the tribes of Israel, 
who, to their amused surprise, have rediscovered Ophir 
far to the south of its traditionary site. Mr. Burdett, 
who is secretary to the Stock Exchange, editor of the 
Investors’ Bible—he calls it ‘ Burdett s Official Intel- 
ligence”’—and, if we mistake not, promoter of various 
philanthropies, thinks the idea in the circumstances of the 
hour quite feasible, and in the preface to his edition 
for 1896 calmly suggests that Great Britain, instead of 
paring off debt, should borrow a hundred millions— 
loans are cheap, gentlemen, to-day, loans and Exchequer 
Bills—and spend it on a thorough completion of the Navy. 
If so much is not required, there are plenty of philan- 
thropic, and possibly paying, improvements in civilisation 
on which to spend the money, and at all events the 
State would avoid buyiug-up its own debts, to the incon- 
venience of all capitalists, at a premium of 9 per cent. 
The proposal is quite serious, and at all events much 
wiser than the plan of the American Protectionists, who, 
finding the Treasury so full that duties must be taken off, 
invented a Pension system which absorbed £30,000,000 a 
year, which secured half a million votes, and which has 
actually compelled the United States to borrow some fifty 
millions in peacetime lest the richest Treasury on earth 
should be left without sufficient eagles to pay its bills 
with. The loan, too, would be popular. The democracy 
no more understands what a bundred millions means than 
schoolgirls understand what sort of a hill a quintillion 
grains of sand would make ; and would hear of the expen- 
diture of that sum with a definite sense of pleasure as 
implying a promise of a glorious plentifulness of work. 
The middle-class, which does understand, would see a 
compensation for taxes in a rise of the rate of interest; 
while financiers and bankers and discounters would snap 
at the loan, first as a purse to put money in, and secondly 
because they would know very well that forty-eight hours 
after its issue Consols would begin again their slow, steady, 
irresistible rise, driving up all other securities, as the water 
in a hydraulic press drives up its superincumbent weight. 
The only classes which would be annoyed are the statesmen 
and the political economists, both of whom know that of 
all the follies a State can commit, that of spending 
borrowed money without necessity is the most certain to 
injure its prosperity. It is not only that the money is 
usually lost, and that the people are fined for ever in a 
percentage of their wages, but that the habit of thrift is 
lost too. Establishments are larger, wages are higher, 
and the vague ideals of all classes, “ the things they would 
have if they could,” become pressing needs, wanting which 
they are querulous and discontented. The business of 
refusing, which every Treasury must pursue or become 
insolvent, is abandoned, or laxly conducted, until at last a 
season of adversity sets in, and the State discovers that 
half its income is mortgaged in advance, that it requires 
fresh loans merely to get along, and that its credit has 
declined till loans can only be raised by an advance upon 
its rate of interest of at least one-fourth. To stop the pay- 
ment of debt when money is required may be the wisest of 
policies, for every new tax weighs down some industry or 
other, and, of course, in hours of emergency money must 
be borrowed, but to arrest such payments without need, 








or to borrow largely because money is cheap. ; 

financial folly. The business of “4 Chancel Be iy 
Exchequer is not to think of the capitalists, who can alwa: . 
place their money, if they will only use their brains, or who 
at all events, can do without interest until opportunity comes 
round, but of the body of the people who pay for all 
these projects, and whose one hope of future comfort is 
that their money should be left to fructify in their 
pockets. The low rate of interest, which worries capitalists 
means for the poor the possibility of enterprise, and 


| national credit which enables them, when danger arises, 


to make the greatest efforts without any sense of strain, 
It is often said, we know, that a low rate for money, if 
long continued, is sure to produce disaster, because the 
people get sick of it, and rush into speculations which 
when overdone, result in prodigious losses; but the 
saying, though partly true, is also partly false. It ig 
perfectly true that, with money at 2 per cent., the saving 
classes turn to speculation as a relief from want of 
income ; but it is not true that speculation is always or 
often injurious to the nation. The regular routine ig for 
the speculators to fix on some promising industrial under. 
taking, to make it pay exceedingly well, to repeat it with 
much more lavish outlay, and finally to overdo it till the 
limit of profit is reached, and similar undertakings are 
abandoned. That sounds very disastrous ; and so it is for 
individuals, but it rarely is so for the nation, which has 
obtained a great improvement, though at too high 
a price. The railways of this island cost, perhaps, 
twice as much as they ought to have done; but 
they were built, built rapidly, and built well; they have 
made the nation prosperous; and they now return, 
on the average, a better profit than any equally ex. 
tensive reservoir of sleeping capital. The next ex. 
penditure, say of a hundred millions, will probably be on 
“autocars ” of every description, from heavy wains down 
to bicycles; and no doubt if the first companies succeed 
greatly, about half the money will be thrown away. That 
will be bad, no doubt, for those who invest during the 
latter part of the mania, and thousands will be ruined; 
but at the end the country will be provided with autocars, 
the average of profit will be greater than the dividend on 
Consols, and the cost of transmitting goods and passengers 
will have been reduced one-half, to the indefinite facilitation 
ofall business. For the State to borrow that money lest it 
should be wasted, is no better policy than that of the 
landlord who spent all his incqme every year lest he should 
be tempted to sink drains, which, as he remarked, had 
tuined all his neighbours except one or two. It is, 
indeed, much worse policy, for the landlord did not 
borrow money, and the State can only obtain great 
sums by paying regular interest. Mr. Burdett talks 
of a loan of a hundred millions—which is, we quite 
admit, a small sum in comparison with the masses of 
capital waiting employment—as if it could be obtained 
for nothing, and forgets to mention that every hundred 
millions spent by the State means a fine for ever inflicted 
on the Income-tax payer of five farthings in the pound, and 
for most of them a loss, in addition, of another twopence, 
which might have been obtained by the expenditure of 
the money on reproductive undertakings. The richer the 
country, the more steadily should the Treasury keep 
before it the two great maxims, that the people can invest 
more wisely than the State can, and that nothing can 
justify great loans except considerations of national 
security. If we are to borrow both in peace and war, 
even the British purse will be found to have a bottom. 








MR. HOLMAN HUNT ON THE RESTORATION OF 
THE JEWS. 

N R. HOLMAN HUNT, who has the love of a great artist 

for Palestine and its associations, and of a mystical 
Christian for the Jewish race, has revived in the Daily 
Chronicle an idea which, forty years ago, attracted many 
minds,—that of purchasing the Holy Land, and making of it 
a Jewish Principality, governed by Jews, owned by Jews, and 
inhabited by Jews. He thinks that a large sum could be 
raised by Jewish finanviers—he suggests £100,000,000, but 
that is at least four times too much—that the Sultan, who is 
in want of financial aid, would sell Palestine for a great, 
cheap loan; that a Council might be appointed through 
which to govern; that the Jews would flock over from all 
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quarters of the world; that the old fertility of the soil could 
be revived by culture ; that Jaffa could be made a noble port; 
and that Judea, thus renovated, might become a centre of 
civilisation, and be gradually enlarged until it embraced a 
considerable portion of Asia Minor. The “ Jewish question,” 
which now perplexes all nations, would then, he thinks, be 
settled; the international jealousies as to the possession of 
Syria would be ended; and the Jewish people, represented by 
their Council in their ancient home, would be a peacemaking 
influence throughout the world. 

Mr. Holman Hunt is a poet who uses a brush to express his 
imaginings, and he talks, of course, as poets should talk, with 
an insight half-hidden by the glow of his fancy; but as 

far as his main thought is concerned, he is, we think, 
sensible enough. If the wealthy Jews of the world 
took up the project, they could, we doubt not, pur- 
chase the hereditary Pashalik of Palestine from the Sultan, 
under guarantees which would make a new Prince of 
Israel—who, curiously enough, would probably be a young 
Englishman, Osmond Goldsmid, the traditional heir of the 
Maccabees—as independent as the Prince of Bulgaria. An 
advising Council could easily be organised; the peasant Jews 
who exist in Russia, Roumania, and in scattered groups 
throughout the world, would be attracted to a fertile soil and 
a beautiful climate, Arabs would flock in both from the 
oases of Arabia and from Egypt, and with Palestine once 
divided among two millions of settled cultivators, there would 
be no lack of revenue to sustain an administration and the 
army necessary to maintain order and protect the frontier. 
That army would not, perhaps, be so difficult to organise as at 
first sight appears. There are plenty of Jewish officers and 
sub-officers in the world, the Jews of the Continent all sub- 
mit to the conscription, and could submit to it at home, and 
the Arabs need nothing but good officers and decent wages to 
make admirable mercerary soldiers. Thereare fifteen thousand 
of them in the Deccan who could be hired in a body as an excel- 
lent force to start with, and an admirable cavalry could be 
raised within Syria itself. The Jewish immigrants would be 
submissive folk, the better-class Jews are accustomed in all 
countries to desire civil order, and as to the intellectual capa- 
city of the new people for every department of civil work, even 
such bitter enemies of the race as the author of “ The Modern 
Jew,” in the January number of the Quarterly Review, who 
is so blinded by prejudice that he even denies genius for 
music to the “ sweet singers of Israel,” will hardly venture to 
call it in question. If Europe is willing, and the Jewish 
financiers are willing, and the Sultan is willing, a Principality 
of Judea could be founded easily enough, and in twenty 
years it would, we doubt not, be self-supporting, and strong 
enough to be unassailable except by a first-class Power,—as 
strong, for example, as Holland or Portugal or Greece. 
External attack on it, indeed, would be very unsafe, for the 
banks of the country which threatened it would go down with 
a run, and there is nothing in Syria to make its possession 
an object of supreme desire to any maritime Power. It is not 
full of harbours, and it does not sit a-straddle on any one of 
the world’s main routes. The one difficulty which we have heard 
raised by diplomatists, the passionate feeling in Russia and 
France as to the safety of the Holy Places, could, we imagine, 
be met by a European guarantee; and no Jewish Government 
in its senses would deprive Jerusalem of the wealth derivable 
from a concourse of pilgrims,—wealth which woald be much 
increased if the Holy Sepulchre and the churches were under 
the guardianship of thoroughly disciplined and accountable 
civil police, 

Nevertheless, the project is, we believe, a fascinating dream. 
There is no evidence that the Sultan would be permitted by 
Mussulman feeling to sell Jerusalem any more than he would 
be permitted to sell Mecca; there is no evidence that, outside 
a limited number of believers in verbal inspiration, the 
Christian communities would care to exert themselves even 
diplomatically to raise the status of all Jews; and there is, 
lastly, no evidence that the wealthy Jews would submit for 
such a purpose to a serious drain on their resources. They 
all perhaps, even the earthiest of them, have some sort of 
feeling that to rebuild the Temple would bea glorious thing, 
and that some mystical grace might be poured out upon the 
Land of the Covenant if restored to its proper owners; but 
they would none of them care to abandon the bright capitals 
of Europe for a new, and at first, half civilised city; while 


they would all of them be greatly alarmed lest Europe, which 
is full of latent or avowed anti-Semitic feeling, should snatch 
at the foundation of a Jewish State as a great opportunity, and 
by aseries of legislative enactments declare them to be through- 
out Europe, Asiatic foreigners incapable of naturalisation. 
That would be a tremendous blow to the race, for it would 
deprive them of some thousands of appointments, and perhaps 
render their residence in European universities, now sought by 
all well-to-do Jews not too early immersed in trade, intolerably 
painful. They are, moreover, devoted to accumulation, the 
only object of ambition which for fifteen hundred years 
was legally allowed them, and the idea that Palestine could 
be made a financial centre or a grand commercial depét is, as 
they know, an illusion. It never was one even in olden time, 
except during one generation, when a concurrence of circum- 
stances enabled Solomon to become the Baring of Asia, levy- 
ing toll on all produce on its way to Europe, and the com- 
merce of the world has since then flown to countries which, 
when Solomon became the richest Prince of his time, were 
either unknown or were filled with long-haired savages, who 
hunted deer and wild-boars in misty forests of oak and beech. 
The Sultan has not ordered the extermination of the Jews 
of his Empire yet, and, except in presence of some calamity 
of that kind, the leading Jews would see little to induce 
them to purchase Palestine, which, while enslaved, is more 
to them of a dream-land than it would be if it were 
free and prosperous. The body of the nation perbaps 
feels differently, every Jew taking some sort of senti- 
mental interest in Judxa; but they have never been ac- 
customed to act together, they are quite singularly poor 
and powerless—the notion that the Jews as a nation are rich 
is an illusion of ignorance—and they are, we imagine, fettered 
in their own thoughts by a belief which some will describe as 
a pathetic faith, and some as an idle superstition, a belief that 
if the destined hour had arrived, Jehovah would restore them 
to their own land without all this human planning and instru- 
mentality. We doubt, therefore, whether the Jews, unless 
moved by some unexpected and irresistible burst of emotion, 
are capable of the effort required, or of continuing it for the 
necessary period of time. They are, no doubt, slowly and 
timidly flowing into the Holy Land, where some of their 
colonies, we are told, begin to succeed very well; but they 
make no pretension to govern it, and though indastrious in 
villages, are in the cities discontented and ill at ease. There 
is not food enough for their activity in accumulation. 


It is difficult to say precisely why so many Christians 
desire the restoration of the Jews to Palestine. We are con- 
scious of the feeling ourselves, without, when we reflect, 
finding it easy to discover a reason, unless it be a vague 
wish to see another chapter opened in what we must all 
acknowledge, whether we believe or disbelieve, to be a 
wonderful and most separate history. This people has 
borne testimony to the force of the most fundamental of al! 
religions ideas for thirty-six centuries, and to see its own 
idea of its own destiny realised, would excite in many minds 
a passionate interest, perhaps deepen religious faith through- 
out the Christian world. Otherwise, we do not know tbat 
there is much to anticipate from such a project. We do not 
believe, as we have said, that Palestine could become a new 
and vaster Tadmor, or treasure-house of the world, and we 
would not crook a finger to accelerate such a peculiarly 
earthy consummation. The Holy Land as a big store does 
not appeal to our imaginations, nor do we care one straw 
whether there are or are not banks in Jerusalem or quays 
and stevedores in Joppa. There are enough and to spare of 
those luxuries in London and New York. Our sympa- 
thies, we confess, are with David rather than Solomon; 
and the Jewish names that interest us are those of Job and 
David, Paul and Maimonides, Spinoza and Lassalle, rather 
than any Rothschild or Bleichréder or Sassoon. It is true 
that the wanderers of any nation, Greek or Roman or 
Anglo-Saxon, have done little in the way of thought; and 
it might be that the Jewish genius once more concentrated 
in a land which must have helped to make it separate, might 
once more flower, and give to mankind again some irresistibie- 
impetus upon the road of spiritual progress. The Jew is 
European as well as Asiatic, and the multiform variety of his 
experience might fire some brain until the thoughts it pro- 
duced were such as to remove from human intelligence the 
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except Buddha, has ever taught mankind any great spiritual 
thing, and his teaching, beautiful as much of it is, did not 
enable his disciples to follow even his single counsel, to compel 
the flesh to subjugate itself to the spirit. A great step for- 
ward might yet come from a Jew of Judea, and that would 
be worth any effort; but where in the world is any evidence 
that such a consequence iseven probable? God is not the God 
of one little division of this little planet ; and if a Jew has any 
message to deliver, he can deliver it in London or New York, 
or, for that matter, Johannesburg, just as well as in Jerusalem. 
There is a sort of peace everywhere, just as there was round 
the Mediterranean in the year thirty-seven; thoughts flow 
everywhere quite as rapidly as is at all desirable; and if any 
one has anything to say, mankind was never readier to listen. 
We are entirely favourable to any project for the restoration 
of the Jews; but the world and the Jews will get on, though 
every such project failed. 





CHILDREN AND THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 


CORRESPONDENT whose feeling and judgment we 
sincerely respect, has written us an earnest but private 
remonstrance against the article on the “Chicago Bible” 
in our last week’s issue. We are not at liberty to publish 
the letter, but there can be no harm in giving a résumé of 
its general line of protest. Our correspondent regards the 
use of the words “sententious” and “cynical” as applied to 
the author or authors of the Book of Proverbs, as very 
derogatory to one of the inspired writers, and conjectures 
that the author of the article was not really familiar 
with the Book he was speaking of; and considers that 
the comparative neglect of the Book of Proverbs is due 
to the emotional and highly strung temper of the present 
generation ; further, that children do not share this emotional 
and highly strung temperament, and are very much impressed 
by plain, practical, pithy wisdom; and again, that such 
sentences as “ Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord,” 
“The righteous man regardeth the life of his beast,” “A 
whisperer separateth chief friends,” “ Whoso mocketh the poor 
reproacheth his Maker,” “ He that ruleth his spirit is greater 
than he who taketh a city,” and hundreds of other weighty 
sentences of the same kind, are calculated to make a very power- 
ful impression on children’s minds. We cannot conceive how 
the word “sententious” can be regarded as in any sense disre- 
spectful. Surely we usually regard sententious wisdom as wis- 
dom of a very taking kind; nor can we conceive howit can be 
more objectionable to speak of an inspired writer as showing a 
very cynical vein of thought running through his mind, than it 
is to speak of one of the noblest of the Psalms,—say the 137th 
Psalm beginning “ By the rivers of Babylon we sat down and 
wept,” as penetrated, as it certainly is, by a thread of vindictive 
feeling. Surely these human elements in the inspired writers 
are matters of fact, not matters of opinion. 

For the rest we may reply that the writer of the article 
wrote from his own experience. He was brought up to enter- 
tain the greatest respect for the Book of Proverbs, but he can 
remember vividly, even to the present day, the disappointment 
he always felt when the book of Scripture from which the 
daily chapter was selected, fell to the lot of the Book of 
Proverbs. Even the Book of Ecclesiastes, with its still darker 
and more dreary wisdom, impressed him more,—on account 
of the singular grandeur of the description of decay and the 
approach of death with which it closes. We are far from 
supposing that every child’s impressions of different kinds of 
spiritual teaching are the same; and the writer is perfectly 
willing to admit that there may be children, though he 
never met with them, who are more profoundly affected by 
the apophthegms of weary experience, than by the flashes of 
prophetic insight in the teachers of the Bible. The present 
writer makes no pretence to very close study of the feelings of 
children on the subject. And so far as his own experience is 
contradicted by the experience of men of larger range, he is 
perfectly willing to admit that the Chicago selection may have 
been better than it seems to him. But we should certainly 
say that as regards not only the inspiration of the Bible, but 
also the impressiveness of more ordinary human efforts to 
write for children, the didactic style often fails of its purpose. 
Mies Edgeworth’s books for children, for instance, which are 
very clever of their kind, seem to us to have excited as 
much revolt in children’s minds by their appeals to utilitarian 
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considerations as they excited interest by their liveliness, in 

genuity, and discriminating pictures of children’s characters, 
We are disposed to think that books of warning like those 
attributed to Solomon and the other Proverb-writers of the 
Hebrews, impress chiefly those who have lived long enough to 
verify those warnings by their own memories of life; in other 
words, the parents and guardians of children, not the children 
themselves. And we are quite sure that the picturesque lessons 
which virtually add to a child’s experience of life without im. 
pressing on him any such sanctions as those of utilitarian 
wisdom, live far more vividly in his memory than those which 
merely tell him what miserable consequences will result from 

his ignoring the lessons of his elders, and what safety he will 

glean from his observance of them. It is certainly not the 
sentimentalism of the modern age which renders the pithy 

sententiousness of the Book of Proverbs unimpressive to 

children. But children are acute reasoners, and if they are 

told that the chief reason for avoiding a wrong action is that 

they will suffer for it, and the chief reason for their denying 

themselves now, is that they will gather the most delightfa} 

fruits from that self-denial hereafter, they will take leave to 
make such calculations for themselves, will balance their 

eager wish for a particular enjoyment against any estimate 

they can form of the suffering which they may have ultimately 
to pay for it, and will abide by their own computation of 
the result. On the other hand, if they are thrilled by 

the pictures of a prophetic imagination, such as we find 

in the poetical traditions of Israel, or the songs of the 
exiles, or the heroic deeds of men who walked through 

the valley of the shadow of death, fearing no evil because 

the staff of divine help had upheld them, and the rod 
of divine displeasure had humiliated them, they accept that 
divine story with eagerness because it seems to lift them toa 
higher level of action and passion, and to make for that larger 
life to which they are always reaching forward. It is 
chiefly by the aid of their imaginative sympathy with the 
lives of others that children’s experience is enlarged. And 
it is not enlarged by the mere dried fruit of abstract reflec. 
tions such as old men set store by. Tell a child the story of 
the Shunamite woman’s passionate confidence in Elisha, of 
her laying her dead son upon the Prophet’s bed, and borrow- 
ing one of her husband’s asses that she may ‘run to the 
man of God and come again,’ without even telling her 
husband the misfortune that had befallen them, and he 
will follow her steps with the most eager interest, watch her 
refusing to stir from the Prophet’s side, when Elisha sends 
his servant to do for him what she felt assured that he only 
could do in his own person; and will finally rejoice in the 
restoration of the child to life as if that great victory of faith 
had taken place before his own eyes. But the compressed 
wisdom of venerable maxims takes little hold upon him. It 
needs the illustration which life gives it to impress him, and 
cannot enter into his heart till it has been furnished with 
a living form and body of its own. No doubt it is per- 
fectly true that the Proverbs of Scripture do not in any way 
confine themselves to utilitarian considerations, though that 
is their leading vein of thought. They have fine gleams of 
generous instinct in them, and not unfrequently place God 
before the eyes as a vision far more impressive and command- 
ing than any vision of good or evil consequences. But even so 
they are seldom great additions to the child’s field of living 
experience. They are like pemmican, food too concentrated 
for the natural nourishment of his mind, generalisations to 
which he has not the key, short summaries such as we get in 
books of reference, instead of vivid delineations of living 


action and suffering. 


We hold that the Bible is never really understood until 
we regard its inspirations as thoroughly penetrating the 
human life it depicts, and not in any sense exclading 
human defects from] it. We regard the different books 
as human creations, but human creations more or less 
knitted together and overruled by the divine spirit. And 
there is to us no more irreverence in considering the Books 
of Proverbs and Keclesiastes as in the main the compositions 
of men who had had a great experience of the evil side of 
life, and who summed up that experience in sentences often 
deeply scarred by a certain bitterness of mixed ennui and 
remorse, than there is in recognising plainly the sins as wel 
as the faith of Abraham and Moses and David. The wisdom of 
Solomon and of the other proverbial writers of the Bible is a¢ 
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distinctly marked by the special moral failings of the writer 
as the patriotic Psalms of the exile are by the vindictiveness 
of the singer when he imprecates vengeance on the daughter 
of Babylon. What raises such writers above their human im- 
perfections is the faith in God which springs clear and sweet 
above all these failings, and makes itself heard above the 
human passion with which it battles. All we maintain is that, 
in such books as Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, you see a good deal 
of the limitations and defects which characterise men of the 
world who have turned to God, as well as a good deal of the 
higher wisdom which has only narrowly escaped the suffoca- 
tion of a calculating prudence. And though this may be very 
impressive to men of the same class, it is hardly well fitted to 

ossess the imagination of childhood, which naturally craves a 
very different kind of food,—the food of high traditions of 
personal heroism, or the pathetic poetry of youth and hope. 
There is divine overruling in both kinds of literature, but the 
one is not as well suited to children as the other. 





THE WILD GREY-GEESE OF HOLKHAM. 


N a letter written in 1870 to the Jate Mr. Stevenson, and 
published by him in the third volume of “ The Birds of 
Norfolk,” Lord Leicester says, ‘‘ As long as I can recollect, 
wild-geese have frequented the Holkham and Burnham 
marshes. Their time of appearing in this district is generally 
the last week of October, and their departure the end of 
March, varying a little according to the season. Till 
November they rarely alight in the marshes or elsewhere in 
the neighbourhood, but are seen passing to and from the sea. 
Where they feed in October, I know not; but from early in 
November till their time of departure for the North, the 
Holkham marshes have almost daily some hundreds of geese 
feeding in them.” These wild-geese, from the time when they 
ulight on their ancestral sandbank “to pay their rents for 
last years’ food and lodging,” as the fishermen say, until their 
departure for the North, are perhaps the most unusual and 
interesting of the rare birds to be found on the Norfolk coast. 
The semi-sanctuary which they enjoy at Holkham makes it 
possible to observe them more closely than is often possible 
in the case of such wary and intelligent birds; and though 
they are not the largest species, being the pink-footed, and 
not the grey-lag species, from which our tame birds are 
descended, they are true “grey-geese,” and as wild as 
those which Charles St. John used to stalk on the Bay 
of Findhorn. The wings of the largest birds measure 
5ft. from tip to tip, and the usual weight is from five 
to six pounds. From the nature of their food they 
are as desirable for the table as a “stubble goose” 
at Michaelmas; but though, when the full numbers have 
arrived from the North, there must at times be as many as a 
thousand gathered at nightfall on the sands, their wariness is 
such that probably not 5 per cent. of their company fail to 
leave our coasts in spring. Though their nightly roosting- 
place on the sandbank is not more than two miles from a 
town of two thousand inhabitants, near which they fly twice 
daily on their way to and from their feeding-grounds, the 
geese, in their times of going and returning, have so nicely 
studied the hours of civilised man, and are so well acquainted 
with the limits of the protected area in which they usually 
feed during the daytime, that an ordinary visitor might 
spend months in the neighbourhood without seeing even a 
portion of the flock. 


A single grey-goose, flying along the sandhills towards 
dusk, was the first ocular evidence to the writer that 
the birds were in the neighbourhood. It passed on with 
even, steady beats of the wings, and neck stretched out 
horizontally, the body never rising or falling an inch 
above or below the line at which it was travelling, until 
it disappeared in a fog-bank above the sand. The marshes 
whence it came were those lying between Holkham and 
Wells, and it seemed probable that the geese were in 
their old haunt, as they were in 1870,—a curious in- 
stance, if justified by facts, of the conservative instinct of 
birds. A walk of two miles to Holkham showed that this 
was the case. From the former line of coast, now covered 
with timber and fields, the long fringe of “meal-marshes ” 
can be seen stretching for miles on either side, an open prairie 
of grass, unbroken by hedge or tree, but divided lengthways 
by earthen banks, marking the limit of successive reclam: - 





tions, and crossed only by a single road, leading from Holkham 
village to Holkham Bay. Thus every creature moving in the 
“meal-marshes” can be seen by a good pair of eyes, equipped 
with proper field-glasses; but the distances are great, the 
colour and shades of the grass, varying from bright green in 
the old “meals” to a dull glaucous grey in the more recent 
reclamations, is deceptive, the wet dykes, banks, and occa- 
sional pools of water break the level more than is apparent, 
and the great number of birds feeding and moving in this 
immense sanctuary confuse and puzzle the vision when 
seeking to identify an unfamiliar species. 


At the writer’s first visit, at noon, on a January morning, 
every part of the marsh showed large birds of different species 
at rest or in motion. A covey of partridges, as tame as 
chickens, lay just beyond the road-fence. Pheasants were 
straying down the dyke sides, and hooded-crows flapping and 
alighting further out in the flat. Near the centre hundreds 
of gulls were wheeling and screaming, and flocks of green- 
plover drifting over the levels. At intervals along the flat 
half a score of herons were fishing in the dykes, and as they 
flew low, from point to point, raised for a moment a doubt 
whether these were not the geese. We had hardly identified 
and dismissed these various “ sources of error,” when the first 
geese were seen upon the flats. Seven great birds rose from 
an expanse of half-dead, greyish grass in the centre of the 
marsh, and, flying low over the ground, alighted at a distance 
of half a mile, near to a similar tract of pasture. There the 
glass showed distinctly line after line of geese, drawn up 
like companies of grey-coated soldiers, in the most open 
portion of the “ meals.” The drift of winter vapours across 
this fen, and the background of sandhills studded with 
rough grass and pines, accounted in part for their previous 
invisibility; but an accident showed that this “ grey-goose” 
exactly matches the general tone of winter sky, sea, 
and vapours. Something disturbed the birds, and the 
whole flock, numbering above two hundred, came flying 
in double line overhead, at a height of not more than thirty 
yards. It was then seen that every part of the plumage, 
below as well as above, was a uniform smoky grey, no white 
showing in any part. The order of flight was in close double 
line, the wings of one goose just clearing those of its neigh- 
bour, though the central files were slightly advanced, giving 
to the line a slightly crescent form. In this reclamation the 
wild-geese remain, grazing like sheep upon the grasses, from 
dawn till dask, unless the humour takes them to fly inland 
and find a change of diet on the clover-fields or winter-sown 
wheat. Towards evening they collect into a single body, 
previous to their final flight for the sandbank on which they 
roost. In certain winds they leave the marsh at once, and 
pass out to sea at Holkham Bay, whence they fly eastward to 
the great outer sand. The path to the bay, where the evening 
flight of the geese may best be viewed, runs between the sand- 
hills and the sea. There were signs that some of the flock 
had the previous night roosted on the sands of Holkham 
Bay itself; but the roar of the advancing sea showed 
that the tide was flowing fast, the wet sands grew wetter 
still, and it was clear that on this night they must 
seek a more distant resting-place. From the summit of 
the “hills” around the bay the whole of the inner marsh 
was visible, while as far as Brancaster Haven the level 
ran due west, backed by the long lines of Holkham Woods. 
Westward, beyond the flats, the setting sun, till then invisible, 
lifted the bottom of acloud, and shot first red shafts of light 
across the marsh and sea, and then, clearing the cloud, filled 
all the flats with golden haze, creeping low under the sullen 
winter sky. For many minutes a continuous line of gulls, 
which had been feeding inland, kept floating seawards to the 
bay. The line extended as far as the eye could reach, the birds 
becoming visible as tiny specks over the gap in which lies 
Holkham Lake, and dropping, as they arrived, by the margin 
of the sea. The stream of gulls bad hardly ceased when 
the main body of the geese were seen flying up the marsh 
from the west. When opposite the bay they tarned, and, 
flying backwards, pitched in a long line in the marsh, 
and there waited for the dusk before taking their final 
flight. From a hollow on the summit of a sandhill, sheltered 
by fringes of marrum-grass and cushioned on soft sand, 
we watched the night set in over marshes, sands, and 
sea, Landwards, as the light faded and the after-glow 
died out, the line of woods formed a wall of blacknese 
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next the sky. At their feet the marsh levels still held 
light, and even the mass of the grey-geese was visible for 
atime. A sheet of greenish cloud still lit up the West, and 
when the marshes were at last wrapped in the blanket of 
twilight, the pools and dykes shone bright with its reflected 
glow. Behind and seawards were the fast-narrowing line of 
sands and the ever-growing sea, as the tide crept up in infinite 
lines of dark water and white breakers, with a continuous 
moaning roar—now louder, now softer—as the land-wind 
freshened or fell. 
yellow, white, and grey. As colour died here also, and the 
ducks began to come in, like bullets, from the sea, a sound 
came across the flats like the sound of a ship passing in the 
night. It was the rising of the whole body of the geese, and 
the measured beats of their four hundred pairs of wings. 
When once in mid-air they came on “ singing ”"—jubilantes 
ordine—with calls as if .a band of musicians with flutes and 
oboes were passing across the sky. As they reached the sand- 
hills, and rose high above their crests, the dusky lines were 
just discernible against the darkened sky, while right and 
left invisible companies sang the song of returning, over the 
waters of the bay. 

The morning flight of the geese is not made in a compact 
body ; the birds leave the sands in companies, ranging from 
a pair to forty or fifty, and reach the marshes just before sun. 
rise. Even so, they are later in entering the marshes than the 
ducks in leaving them for the lake. Apparently the geese 
are only learning the habit of early hours which has already 
become a second nature to the ducks, though the precaution 
of roosting on the sandbank, when they would be equally safe 
in the preserved marshes, is an inherited habit of caution. 
Their long wait in the marsh at night before taking wing is 
obviously an expedient to avoid danger. The flock seen by 
the writer were clearly ready and anxious to leave an hour 
before they ventured to do so. But geese are long-lived birds, 
and do not neglect the lessons of experience. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

MR. PLUNKETT AND THE IRISH PRISONERS. 
[To rae EpiToR oF THE ‘“ SPEcTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of February 22nd, referring to the part 
which I took in the debate on Mr. Harrington’s amendment 
in favour of amnestying the dynamite prisoners, you say, “In 
this he was supported on Monday by Mr. Horace Plunkett, 
who argued, as we think with doubtful wisdom, that with a 
Unionist party in office with a majority of 150, the situation 
was entirely changed.” The reports of private Members’ 
speeches are necessarily condensed, and when they have them- 
selves been at pains to condense their arguments, the further 
condensation often lands them in what you leniently describe 
as “ doubtful wisdom.” 

My case was that the nine so-called political prisoners were 
tried in 1853 under the Treason Felony Act, which was passed 
in 1848 to deal with seditious writings and speeches. The 
accused would have been tried under the Explosive Sub- 
stances Act, which had recently been passed to deal with the 
abominable crime with which they were charged, had it not 
been that existing social and political conditions in Ireland 
rendered exemplary punishment necessary for the public 
safety. These conditions having happily disappeared, and 
the prisoners—most of them, at any rate—having, in my 
belief, served the full term which would have been inflicted 
for their felony, and now serving an added term in respect of 
their treason, might fairly be placed in the same position 
which they would have occupied if they had been tried under 
the more appropriate Act in ordinary times. 

You will therefore see that the sentence you quoted was, 
taken by itself, hardly a fair representation of the case I 
submitted for the consideration of the House. It was, how- 
ever, not irrelevant to point out that, as the exercise of the 
clemency of the Crown must have regard to the moral effect 
which would be produced on the public mind, this concession 
by a Government with a majority of 150 at its back would 
be less open to misconstruction than that of a Government 
whose very existence depended upon the goodwill of the 
political party which was agitating for the release of the 
prisoners.—I am, Sir, <c., Horack PLUNKETT, 

House of Commons, February 27th. 





Here colour lingered late, in lines of 
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CANON GORE’S PROPOSAL. 

{To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPrEcTATOR,’”] 
S1r,—To disagree with Canon Gore is with me an unusual 
experience; but I do very earnestly hope that no direct action 
will ever be taken to force even the extremest men from full 
communion with us, when they fee] they can honourably ang 
conscientiously use our offices. I believe we shall best serve 
our high and hopeful destiny by making very broad, very low, 
and very high Churchmen more and more comfortable in 
their mother-Church ; such indeed has been the general drift 
of our policy, though we have, after our manner, rather slipped 
into it than made it. 

Nothing very dangerons, I venture to think, would happen 
if the first Reformed Communion Service were allowed to be 
used in our churches, or if extempore prayer were autho. 
rised, at any rate in addition to our Prayer-book forms; ang 
why should not congregations which desired to do s0, use 
the Apostles’ Creed instead of the Athanasian hymn? itis an 
exceedingly primitive substitute for it. Such a policy woulg 
strengthen the loyalty of Churchmen, and make more 
spiritual their prayers; and it would prove us to be a 
Church of the great Reconciliation, in sympathy with true 
compromise, which is in truth a divine thing.—I am, Sir, &e., 

The Rectory, Lambeth, Feb. 25th. J. ANDREWES ReEEvg, 





BISHOP BUTLER’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
DR. CLARKE. 
(To Tax Eprror oF THE “ SrecTaTor,”’] 

S1r,—I wish to point out an apparent chronological error in 
the review of Mr, Gladstone’s edition of “ Bishop Butler,” 
in the Spectator of February 22nd, whether due to the 
reviewer or to the editor of the book I cannot say, 
not having had an opportunity of seeing the book itself, 
According to the edition of the Sermons published at the 
Clarendon Press in 1826, which is now before me, where the 
correspondence with Dr. Clarke is printed, Butler’s letters 
are dated from November 4th, 1713, to February 3rd in the 
same year (old style, of course) The statement in your 
review that those “letters were written in 1717,” therefore 
post-dates the letters by four years; and in 1713 Butler 
was not at Oriel, nor was he “twenty-five years of age.” 
He was still studying under Mr, Jones at Tewkesbury, 
and was only twenty-one, according to the Life prefixed 
to the Oxford edition of the ‘‘ Analogy” (1820). This 
fact greatly enhances the “sagacity and depth of thought 
displayed” in these letters, when considered as the pro- 
duction of a lad of twenty-one. The whole tone of the 
correspondence is indeed remarkable for ‘‘the candour, 
modesty, and good sense” (to use again the words of the 
Life) with which it was carried on; and these are qualities 
not often found in the theological or literary controversies 
of that period, which were too often waged with no small 
bitterness.—I am, Sir, Xc., T. J. M. 

[The first letter to Dr. Clarke given by Mr. Gladstone is 
dated “Oriel, October 6th,” but without the year. The 
second is dated “Oriel College, October 17th, 1717.” But 
our point was the relative order of the different works, not 
the actual date.—Eb. Spectator.] 





NELSON. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SrEcTaTOR.”] 

S1r,—It appears from a note in the “ Despatches and Lettere 
of Lord Nelson,” edited by Sir Harris Nicolas, that the ex- 
pression said to have been made use of by Nelson before the 
battle of St. Vincent (and which Sir Harris Nicolas dis- 
credits), was “Westminster Abbey or Victory!” (See 
Despatches, Vol. II., p. 343, note.) Clarke and McArthur, 
however, state that Nelson at the close of dinner on the eve 
of the battle of the Nile, exclaimed to his officers, “ Before 
this time to-morrow I shall have gained a peerage or West- 
minster Abbey!” (See Despatches, Vol. III., p. 55.)—I am, 
Sir, &c., HELEN TOYNBEE. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, February 24th. 





DOG-STORIES. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The story in the Spectator of February Ist of the 
dog ‘Nelson,’ that drowned the impertinent terrier, recalls a 
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one that I am confident is quite true. A carter in 
Wilmington, Delaware. had a staid and dignified big dog 
that accompanied him in his trips. At one place an im- 
pudent little whiffet used to come out and bark at the big 
dog, who, however, did not deign to notice this insolence. 
But the whiffet once went too far, and snapped at the big 
dog, with the result that the mastiff caught the little fellow 
by the back of the neck and took him and held his head just 
in front of the cart wheel. As soon as the wheel caught the 
little dog’s head of course it crushed it, as the cart was 
heavily loaded with bricks; thereupon the mastiff walked 
back with dignity to his accustomed place beside the shaft 
horse, nor deigned to cast a look bebind. Asan American [ 
want it known that the intelligence of our dogs goes on all 
fours with that of their British cousins.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Horace J. SMITH. 


similar 


Moseley, Birmingham, February 1st. 


(To tae Eprror or THE “Specraror.”’] 

S1r,—I venture to send you the following story of an Irish 
terrier which belonged to my late father, a well-known 
Cambridge man. One day at lunch, whilst ‘Snap’s’ attention 
was for a moment diverted from his plate, our favourite cat 
managed to purloin some of his choicest chicken-bones. On 
discovering what had happened, the dog at once “ made” for 
puss; bat my father said,—* ‘Snap,’ remember you are not 
to hurt pussy,” and all was peace again. Later in the after- 
noon, however, the sound of vehement cat-language proceed- 
ing from the lawn called us to the window, and we beheld 
‘Snap’ holding puss fast with bis paws in spite of her 
struggles, whilst he deliberately, and evidently with: the 
greatest satisfaction, licked her fur the wrong way.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. H. 


IRISH “BULLS.” 
[To tos Rpitok oF THE “SPECTATOR,’’| 
Srr,—I have been much interested in the Irish “ bulls” 
which you have published, and hope others will follow. Did 
you ever hear of the Irishman wko was asked what a “ bull” 
was, and replied, “If I was to say to you, do you see those 
cows lying down in that field and one of them’s standing up, 
that’s the ‘ bull’” ?—I am, Sir, K&e., G. R. N. 





THE BLIND. 
{To rue Evitor oF Tax “Spectaror,”’] 

S1r,—Seeing a notice recently in the Spectator of some 
magazines in Braille type for the blind, your readers may be 
interested to know that the first number of a monthly Church 
magazine, in Braille type, entitled “ The Church Messenger,” 
appeared on February 14th, consisting of forty pages, price 
1s., post free, and containing the collects for the month, with 
explanations, Church history, Church notes, missionary work, 
sacred poetry, and a short story. Editors, Mrs. W. H. 
Langton, 20 Argyll Road, Kensington, W., and Miss M. E. 
Robertson, 11 Stanley Crescent, Notting Hill, W. Hon. 
secretary and treasurer, to whom all communications should 
be sent, Miss M. C. Langton, 7 Durham Villas, Kensington, W. 
—I am, Sir, &c., M,. C. Laneton, 








POETRY. 


MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
Ap CasTtELLUM TANTALLONICUM.—(Od. I. 3.) 
O cy1ckKENs of ourkindly Mother 
Carey, 
O cherub sweet that sittest up 
aloft, 
Restrain, I pray, within their 
cavern airy 
All winds but those that are 





Src te diva potens Cypri, 
Sic fratres Helenae, lucida 
sidera, 
Ventorumque regat pater 
Obstrictis aliis praeter Iapyga, 
Navis, quae tibi creditum 


Debes Virgilium, finibus 
Atticis serene and soft : 
Reddas incolumem, precor That soa mild melodious obbli- 
: Se ath ato 
Et serves animae dimidium g ae te ; 
meae Of murmuring Zephyrs swift 


upon its way 
May speed the ship that bears 
the great Barnato 
From Albion’s shores to dis- 
tant Table Bay 


Ili robur et aes triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem 
truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 
Primus nec timuit praecipitem 
Africum 
Decertantem Aquilonibus 
Nec tristes Hyadas nec rabiem 
Noti, 
Quo non arbiter Hadriae 
re seu ponere vult 
reta. 


Quem Mortis timuit gradum, 
siccis oculis monstra 
natantia, 

Qui vidit mare turgidum et 

Infames scopulos Acroceraunia ? 
Nequicquam deus abscidit 

Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiae 


Non tangenda rates transiliunt 
vada, 


Qui 


Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum 
nefas. 
Audax Liipeti genus 


Ignem fraude mala gentibus 
intulit. 
Post ignem aetheria domo 
Subductum macies et nova 


febrium 
Terris incubuit cohors, 
Semotique prius tarda necessitas 
Leti corripuit gradum, 


Expertus vacuum Daedalus 
aera 
Pennis non homini datis; 
Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus 
labor. 
Nil mortalibus ardui est ; 
Caelum ipsum petimus stultitia 
neque 
Per nostrum patimur scelus 


Tracunda Jovem ponere fulmina. 


The man who first on South 
Sea speculation 
Embarked, O Barney, surely 
must have had 
A nerve like his who saved the 
situation 
When Kaffir stocks went 
slumping down like mad: 
Who “faced the music” with a 
simple tankard, 
Defied the captious questions 
of the crank, 
And quelled the storm of critics 
cross and cankered 
Who raged and raved and 
blustered round his Bank. 


He who pursues his course with 
mien unflinching, 
Mid all the *‘ deeps” and reefs 
within the Rand, 
Despises dynamite and laughs 
at lynching 
Though Sharks, Bulls, Bears, 
and Boers around him stand. 
O vainly Heav'n, to save man- 
kind from worry, 
Has severed shore from shore 
with perilous ways, 
If the unconscionable Donald 
Currie 
Can take you to the Capo in 
eighteen days ! 
Presumptuous man, unriddling 
ev’ry rebus, 
Rives roughshod to his goal 
with impious joy; 
Purloins the special spectacles 
of Phcebus, 
And turns the lightning to an 
errand-boy. 
Yet ev’ry day, in fitting retri- 
bution, 
Some new bacillus rears its 
hideous head, 
And Death, by Maxims and 
electrocution, 
Hastens its slow 
tread. 


inevitable 


Herr Lilienthal, dull earth on 
pinions spurning, 
Has flown four hundred yards, 
adventurous soul; 
While Nansen, hardy Norseman, 
is returning 
In triumph from his conquest 
of the Pole. 
Forlornest hopes are now the 
most inviting ; 

Each cradle holds a future 
Captain Kidd ; 
Nor will balloonatics 
from slighting 
The menace of the meteor of 

Madrid. 


C. L. GRAVES. 


refrain 








ART. 
—»———_ 
THE GRAFTON GALLERY. 
THe Barsizon AND DutcH SCHOOLS. 

THE influence of Constable diverted French landscape art 
from the dreary Arcadia of the classical painters into the 
channels of Romanticism, and with this diversion came a 
truer perception of the beauties of the real world and of 


the open air. 


But though the impulse was derived from 


English painting through Constable, the result was something 


new and different. 


of the North and of the South. 


Here is a middle point between the art 


In the former the tendency 


seems always to be in the direction of obtaining expression 
by means of a variety of ideas grouped round a central 
theme, the dominance of theme giving that coherence with- 


out which no work of art can exist. 
talians, it is different. 


especially among the 


With Sonthern art, 
With them 


the main object of the artist seems to be to make his central 








idea intelligible with as few side-issues as possible. Hence, 
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the parts being few in number, it is all-important that they 
should be in absolute harmony with each other. A hundred 
small pieces of mosaic put together haphazard will make a 
kind of pattern, but two or three large pieces filling the 
same space, to be coherent, must have a strict and dis- 
tinct reference to, and dependence upon, each other. 
Broadly speaking, then, we may take expressive detail 
in the parts to be characteristic of Northern art, and 
rhythm of structure to be so of Italian. The supreme 
interest of the art of Corot, Millet, and their followers lies 
in the fact that in their work these two elements are fused 
and combined. 

It is impossible not to feel, while looking at the Pollard 
Willows (No. 20), by Corot, that we are in the presence of this 
combination. The beautifully balanced composition, the care- 
ful suppression of all that did not bear directly on the central 
idea reveal the influence of Southern art. But as strongly is 
the North suggested by the way in which the near willows 
are characterised. The feeling of portraiture exists in the 
differences between the two large trees in the front. The 
whole picture is bathed in a dewy twilight of extraordinary 
subtlety and beauty. The long row of distant willows thickly 
congregated together on the farther side of the water are a 
good example of Corot’s power of giving in great detail the 
varied beauty of a number of different trees of the same 
growth, but it is so quietly done that the careless onlooker 
thinks, ‘ How little trouble to have put that faint grey stain 
on the canvas. In the Arcadia (No. 37) the Southern 
influence is strongly felt. This picture must be reckoned 
the finest of the thirty-three by the master to be seen in 
the Gallery. The picture shows an upland meadow where 
nymphs are dancing under the twilight of great trees,— 
trees which have a living personality, and seem in sym- 
pathy w.th the shadowy dance. Below in the valley a 
lake glimmers, above it a distant steep crowned with 
buildings, rises purple-grey against the sunset sky. This 
sky is of extraordinary beauty. It is the moment when 
the sun has gone down and the gorgeous colour has 
faded, to be succeeded by the enchanted time which lasts 
so short a while before grey twilight sets in. Not only 
is this moment felt in the sky, but in every part of the 
pictme. It is in this unity that we feel the Italian 
influence. Every line and all the masses are pervaded by 
the same sense of rhythm. No part exists for itself, but 
merely for the idea of the whole; and what is the idea? 
Corot himsclf could not have put it into words, or else he 
would have written a poem. It could only be expressed by 
painting. 

The art of Jean Francois Millet rose like the larks from the 
farrows. His inspiration was drawn from the homely life of 
the people from whom he sprang. But in spite of this, the 
influence of Italy is as marked in his case as in that of 
Corot. But grace and idyllic beauty give way to a note of 
passion and tragic force. Among the drawings and pastels 
by which Millet is chiefly represented in this Gallery, the 
woodman binding his faggot (No. 51) is to be noted for the 
way in which the energy of the movement is given. The 
figure is drawn with strong decided lines, simplified to the 
verge of baldness,—only those expressing the action are left. 
The Washing Ground (No. 53) is differently conceived. The 
women standing by the water’s edge are treated in solemn, flat 
masses, and no lines of movement are insisted on. The com- 
position is of great charm, and most subtly balanced. To 
fee] this, one has only to consider what it would be without 
the moon in the corner. Leave out the moon, and the picture 
falls to pieces. The two drawings of shepherdesses (Nos. 60 
and 73) are interesting when taken together. In the former, 
the uncompromising line of the horizon, the upright figure 
of the girl, the sheep, and the lines of the ground, are all 
separate, and do not react upon one another. There is no 
harmony. But in No. 73, made up out of the same 
materials, what a difference. Here all the elements are at 
one and play together in concord. The finished pastel of 
the Angelus (No. 61) is most noteworthy: on account of 
the upper part of the figure of the woman. The grandeur 
and the beauty of her bowed head and folded arms recalls 
the impression produced by Michelangelo’s Madonna, in the 
sacristy of San Lorenzo, nothing less. There is a fine drawing 
(No. 69) of a shepherdess and her dog, standing on a knoll 
backed by trees, while below the sheep surround her. The 





Lr, 
composition is remarkably grand, and the shepherdess seem 
enthroned on the rising ground, yet all is perfectly natora) 
How many painters have tried a like composition for 
Orpheus, but have not attained such dignity? The Now. 
born Calf (No. 64) shows how completely Millet entered 
into the spirit of the country-life, and understands the 
seriousness of the simple events of the farm. Two men 
gravely carry the calf on a litter to the stable, while 
behind follows the cow. Two small pictures in oil show 
Millet’s treatment of paint. One of them, The Shepherd 
(No. 714), glows with the colour of the Venetians, Only a 
real colourist could have balanced the mass of warmth, with 
the one cool colour in the picture,—the blue trousers of the 
shepherd. 


Shepherds say the faces of their sheep differ as much as 
those of human beings. Certainly sheep as Jaque painted 
them are individuals, not types. In his Sheep under Trees 
(No. 87), nothing could be happier than the flock with their 
shepherd by the pool. That opportunity for artists, the French 
peasant’s blue trousers, here, as in the Millet just referred to, 
are of commanding importance in the colour arrangement, 
The reflections of the sheep in the pond are painted with the 
greatest skill. A living surface of water receives the image, 
not a dead looking-glass. A certain depression and gloom 
pervade the works of Georges Michel. Harmonies of ink ang 
treacle, rather than of colour and air, oppress us, though no 
doubt a certain distinction exists in them. More interesting 
are the pictures by Diaz. The little one (No. 120) of the 
homestead and its trees dark against the late evening sky 
has a grave beauty of its own. It is hard to account for 
the Eastern Garden (No. 113) except by considering it to be 
a congregation of the characters out of Sunday picture. 
books gathered in an Oriental tea-garden,—the oleo. 
graphic colour and painting help to suggest the thonght, 
The Lake, by Courbet (No, 146), is very impressive, It 
is impossible to set forth the charm of the picture in 
words, for its attraction depends on that feeling of im. 
perscnal solemnity aroused by certain stern yet beautifal 
landscapes. 


Rousseau was not interesting when he painted red and 
orange sunsets seen through a tangle of bare branches and 
tree-stems apparently painted with pitch. But when we 
look at the Mountain View (No. 166) we see that he had 
learnt the secret of mountainous country. Looking down 
from a height one sees the mountains gradually lose their 
ruggedness, till below the “knees of the hills” lies a little 
patch of meadow-land. This appreciation of the life of man 
as filling so small a space amid the desolation around, is so 
striking in its effect. 


When considering the pictures by Josef Israels, we at once 
feel that no Italian influence is to be found in them. The 
composition of the pictures, although beautifully constructed, 
is the beauty of prose, not of rhythmic verse. The Sewing 
School (No. 4) is an interior where a delightfal old woman is 
teaching a number of fresh-faced peasant-girls, who sit round 
with their feet on those little footstools that have lighted 
charcoal inside. The clear, strong daylight, flooding into the 
room from the big window, is very effective. When an artist 
has been preoccupied with minute study of character in a 
face, how often the beauty of the painting suffers. He is like 
a man who has so many things to say that his language gets 
overcharged with facts. Although we may understand his 
case, his statement of it, having no felicity of expression, 
gives no pleasure. The subtle painting of the faces of the 
Churchwarden (No. 9) and his wife going over the parish 
books, is as much to be commended as is their truthfulness 
of expression. What could be better expressed than the wife’s 
face as she looks trustfually at her old husband in all the 
glory and complication of his official accounts? Many 
other good things are to be seen besides those we have 
noticed. There are several fine pictures by Daubigny, 
also a good Jacob Maris (No. 127). In conclusion, we 
must congratulate the management of the Grafton Gallery 
upon securing for their exhibition this wonderful private 
collection. Also we must note the excellent arrange- 
ment by which each artist’s works are hung together, 
—an arrangement adding greatly both to the effect of 


the pictures and to the convenience of the visitor. . 
H. 8. 
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BOOKS. 


—_+—— 
DEAN STANLEY’S LETTERS.* 
Tuis volume amply confirms the impression we derived from 
the letters published in Dean Stanley's Life,—of a graphic 
power almost unique after its special kind. From early boy- 
hood Arthur Stanley appears to have made up for certain 
mental and physical defects of perception by a truly extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness to the dramatic aspects of the life 
through which he passed, and to have habitually given vent to 
his highly stimulated imagination in letters to his friends. 
A total absence of musical ear is only one instance of his 
deprivation of faculties which are to many a constant 
means of realising the poetry of life. His utter incapacity 
for the simplest mathematical reasoning shut off from 
him truths which are apt to stimulate the imagination 
quite as much as the reason, And yet we doubt if the 
published correspondence of any single Englishman can 
show such a sustained imaginative sensibility to the drama 
of his own life, or to the drama of history as recalled in the 
scenes he visited. He found the dramatic everywhere. Even 
the ordinary scenes of daily life stereotyped themselves on 
bis fancy as the moving pictures of a play. A game of foot- 
pall, or the recitation of a poem before his Rugby school- 
fellows, is pictured in his home - letters with the same 
vividness with which in later life he describes the sacred 
memories which crowded around him in the Holy Land, 
the awful and aimless pageant of the interminable Egyptian 
dynasties which was cailed up in such detail by his visit 
to Thebes, the historical significance of the Papal Court 
and of the Palace of the Patriarch of Moscow, the scenes and 
pages of history reconstructed and revivified in a moment 
by his sojourn in Ravenna. Even a visit to the Zoological 
Gardens sets his mobile and in a sense unstable imagina- 
tion aflame; and it finds on all sides suggestions and 
analogies. The brown bear in the cage recalls the 
picture of the brown bear fiddling in the German fairy- 
tales When a monkey picks the fleas from the coat 
of his mate, Stanley sees in them two fellow-creatures, 
the one deeply earnest, the other all submission; when the 
peacock appears, his hop reminds Stanley “so exactly ” of the 
movement of “exceedingly silly people.” In the first half of 
the volume, at least, the selection is so admirably made, that 
itis like a series of vivid dissolving views, scene succeeding 
scene, each as clearly defined and touched with colour as 
lifelike as its predecessor. 

Augustus Schlegel, Bishop Wilberforce, Jenny Lind, and 
the parents of Benjamin Jowett, are drawn with graphic 
touches which make one wish for more specimens of such 
pictures of men and women; while the bulk of the book 
depicts rather scenes and events with which Stanley came 
in contact, and the crowded associations they suggested 
to him. One gets sometimes the impression of something 
in the writer akin to the exhaustion of a clairvoyant or 
of a constant subject of hypnotism, consequent on his 
absolute possession by the scenes through which he passed ; 
and one feels as though this quasi-possession were due to a 
passive receptivity rather than an active power of recalling 
events and drawing their picture. They are, in this respect, 
almost more photographs than sketches. But the result is an 
extraordinary collection of photographic impressions, in which 
wide reading and knowledge of history blended spontaneously 
and instinctively with the historical scenes which he constantly 
visited. The outcome is not a critical reconstruction of 
history, but the venture of a mind—critically trained, indeed, 
in its own past historical study, but in the present spreading 
out all its organs of sensitiveness, and painting a far fuller 
picture than criticism with its negative methods could ever 
give. This impression is confirmed in the very interesting 
correspondence between Stanley and Grote, in which Grote 
expresses his own fear of going too far in historical recon- 
struction of the pictorial sort lest he may become untrue to 
fact. Yet probably in Stanley himself the peculiar instinctive 
power of reconstruction guided him so traly that he could 
venture where many historians far greater in critical power 

and sounder in their explicit judgments, might fail. 
It is difficult to give in isolated quotations an idea of the 








* Letters and Verses of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D, Edited by Rowland E 
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manysidedness of Stanley’s sensitive imagination. We will 
give three instances, one from his schoolboy life, one from 
his visit to the Sistine Chapel, a third from his visit in 1853 
to Thebes. 

In 1832, when a boy of seventeen, he recited before the 
whole school his prize poem on Charles Martel. He writes 
to his sister the following account of the scene :— 


“TI washed my head very properly, and made it quite decent, 

I think, without the help of artificial curls: took two glaeses 
of wine, and ‘then rushed abroad to meet the dreadful hour.’ 
The day had luckily cleared up, so that I had not the splashing 
through mud and wet as I had expected, and I arrived safe at 
the school with nothing forgotten, with my prize-essay to read ; 
my two poems were neatly rolled up, and tied with three blue 
ribbons (by the housekeeper), and one to prompt from. The 
people now began to flock in, and as Dr. Wool and Mrs. Wool 
came in (the late master you know) there was a thundering 
peal of clapping. But, however, this was nothing to me, 
and when the people were settled, the first speaker (i.e, Latin 
poet) began to speak. I was all this time not in a very great 
fright, not near so much as in my fifth-form essay, but still in a 
very great tremor. I spoke second; so as soon as the first boy 
had done, I got up with my roll in my hand, and, trying to 
look at no one, I set off as loud as ever I could, and did not 
feel very much alarmed, except when I forgot it every now and 
then; but my prompter prompted very loud—too loud for 
all but me—and so I got on without many blunders. Per- 
haps you will like to hear particulars. The first placa where 
I used any distinct action was the ‘sea-like plains of France,’ 
where I waved about my arms over the plains; the most 
vehement part was ‘On, Christians, on. Then it had been 
suggested to me that, if the old opposition master, Mr. Moor, was 
present, I should point at him as ‘The Moor, the Moor ;’ and 
there he was when I got up, just opposite me, but I dared not 
use the action. I was very near leaving out four lines beginning 
with ‘ perchance above,’ &c., but I just remembered in time ; and 
[ said ‘the unknown ocean, and the boundless shore;’ and, lastly, 
I forgot my first bow before I walked up for the prize (which was 
two large folios, ‘ Diodorus Siculus,’ a fine edition of a Greek 
book ; and though not very useful now, yet a good and venerable 
book to have), which it was all I could do to carry back. Then 
there intervened the Latin essay, and then I was again quite 
comfortable for the essay. I think it could scarcely have been 
that; but, just as I was beginning, I felt such a queer sensation 
at the top of my head, just as if my hair was standing on end: 
but it very soon went down, and I went on in a strenuous tone to 
the end, and then, as I went up to get the last prize, there rose 
from all sides a tremendous peal of clapping. Those few moments 
certainly gave me as much pleasure as I have ever had, I think. 
And it fully repaid me for all the trouble I had had. My essay 
prize was a very venerable old folio, bound in vellum, ‘ Chroniques 
de Monstrelet’ of 1603. After the speeches came the dinner; and 
as the Latin poem boy was not there, I had to sit at the head 
of the table, which in one point proved fortunate, as I sate before 
veal, and had not a single slice to carve. Afterwards I had to 
propose the customary toasts, all of which I cut very short, with- 
out bestowing any praise on the persons proposed. And then the 
day was over: to quote again, ‘it leaves a blank upon the 
mind, like that depression of spirits which so frequently follows 
vehement mirth.’ ” 
To Hugh Pearson—in whose company he had visited Rome in 
1841 and been deeply impressed by the sight of Gregory XVI. 
in his old age—he writes in 1852 an account of the Papal 
ceremony which he witnessed on All Souls’ Day in the Sistine 
Chapel :— 

“T never had before realised fully that the Sistine Chapel is 
simply a chapel of the Papal Court. No one else is supposed to 
be present, and so rigidly is this enforced that Swiss guards are 
stationed to prevent you even from putting your fingers on the 
inside of the barriers. Nothing but your head is allowed to appear 
above. Meanwhile the chapel itself remains vast and empty. At 
last the Cardinals dropped in one by one in crimson and purple, 
this being a substitute for scarlet in honour of the funereal 
character of the day...... Each kneels for the moment; an 
attendant priest clothed in purple unwinds his train; he rises, 
bows to the altar, and seats himself on the long seats that run 
round the chapel. Another, and another, and another, each 
kneeling, and rising, and bowing, first to the altar and then to 
the Cardinals already seated, who in return rise, and bow, and sit 
again, the purple priests sitting at their feet and readjusting 
their robes. The name of each was whispered by some one amon; 
the spectators. There was the little Barberini, a lively little old 
man; Antonelli, chief secretary of state, in full vigour of age, 
very striking, strong, clear, yet not malevolent features, seated 
himself in a moment, and talked incessantly till the service 
began ; then came old Prince Altieri, oldest of the Cardinals ; and, 
though not the oldest, yet the most infirm, tottering in, the com- 
panion of Gregory, our own Gregory, old grey-headed Lam- 
breschini. The rest were ordinary enough; some read their 
books, others took snuff, others talked. Any one who has seen 
the heads of Houses drop into Adam de Brom’s chapel before the 
University sermon has a very fair notion of the aspect of the 
conclave. There is just the same mixture of a few very able with 
many very weak faces; the same look of ecclesiastics, yet not 
ecclesiastics ; the same appearance of an ancient institution out- 
living itself, yet determined not to die. All this, carried to the 
highest pitch, is the meeting of the Cardinals in the Sistine 
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Chapel. You will perceive from this description that, with each 
successive entrance, the show, or game as it almost seemed, became 
more and more complicated, all rising as the others entered. At 
last the great catastrophe arrived. The door on the left of the 
altar, after having poured in a host of magnificently arrayed 
canons round the Cardinal Archbishop who was to perform the 
service, and of scarlet prelates, opened finally. ‘Il Pontefice,’ 
whispered the spectators; the cardinals rose en masse. In walked 
Pius IX., with a high white mitre, white, but with a richly 
embroidered coat, a long train borne by two scarlet Monsignori, 
one of whom was our old acquaintance Talbot of Balliol. What 
with the turning inwards of the whole body towards him, the 
robes, the train, and mitre, and also a portly person and large- 
featured face, there was something almost colossal about him— 
something very different from the dead corpse-like figure of 
Gregory XVI. Behold him, then, at last deposited on bis throne, 
right of the altar, the service being commenced the very instant 
he entered the chapel! There was the usual ceremonial, which 
after being seen many times still seems as strange as ever. 
Thrice at least he descended from the throne to be clothed and 
unclothed, mitred and unmitred, spread and unspread, and the 
whole service seemed to move in equal relations round him and 
round the altar. Never for a moment were you allowed to 
forget that the highest potentate of this earth was present in 
the chapel ; never could you forget that you looked on an aged 
human being, living in this passing generation of the nine- 
teenth century, but laden with the traditions and courtesies, 
and, must I add? superstititions and falsehoods, of fifteen hundred 
years. The last words of the service he read himself, or rather 
chanted. Once, too, he tossed the incense, and thrice he shook I 
know not what. ‘T'wo parts of the service were, however, truly 
impressive, irrespective of the pontifical presence. Almost at its 
very beginning the choir burst forth with the long sustained 
chant of ‘ Dies ire, dies illa.’ A thrill passed through me as I 
caught dimly the words, ‘ Teste David cum sibyila, under that 
immortal roof, alive with the prophets and sibyls who vainly tried 
to sound the depths of their own prophetic thoughts, and when 
the whole judgment was unrolled in the presence of that great 
malediction, miscalled a judgment, on whose deep blue sky and 
central figures the November sun was shining full and bright 
over the altar. This was the first point. The second, as of course 
it always must be, was the moment of the elevation. I saw the 
attendant snatch off the white skull-cap from Pio’s head and dis- 
close the bare tonsured hair, and then saw no more; for down 
went every head, cardinals and guards, and all but one or two 
sturdy Protestants in the background, and all was for a few 
moments both silent and invisible. The day was marked by a 
large velvet coffin being placed before the altar. The assembly 
broke up in a moment. The Pontiff vanished; the cardinals and 
attendants instantly twisted up their long trains, and so the 
pageant dissolved.” 

We have only space left for a portion of Stanley’s descrip- 
tion of the gigantic statue of Rameses II. of Thebes, who 
flourished probably fourteen centuries before Christ, being 
the last of the eighteenth dynasty, or the first of the nine- 
teenth, of the Egyptian kings :— 


“ Nothing that I have ever been told has given me any adequate 
impression of the effect, past and present, of the colossal figures of 
the kings. What spires are to a modern city— what the towers of 
a cathedral are to its nave and choir—that the statues of the 
Pharaohs were to the streets and temples of Thebes. The ground 
is strewn with their fragments. There were avenues of them, 
towering high above plain or houses. Three of gigantic size 
still remain. One was the granite statue of Rameses II. himself, 
who sate, with his hands on his knees, on the right side of the 
entrance to his palace. By some extraordinary catastrophe, the 
statue has been thrown down, and the Arabs have scooped their 
millstones out of his face. But you can still see what he was— 
the largest statue in the world. He must have been, even sitting, 
a hundred feet high. Far and wide that enormous head must 
have been seen—eyes, nose, and ears. Far and wide you must 
have geen his vast hands resting on his elephantine knees; the 
toes, even without the nails, are two feet seven inches long. You 
sit on his breast and look on the Osiride statues which support 
the temple, and which, anywhere else, would put to shame even 
the cherubs and statues of St. Peter’s. But they seem pigmies 
before him. His arm is thicker than their whole bodies. The 
only part of the temple or palace at all in proportion to him must 
have been the gateway, which rose in pyramidal towers, now 
broken down. Nothing which now exists can give any notion of 
what the effect must have been when he stood erect. Nero 
towering above the Colosseum may have been something like it; 
but he was of bronze, and Rameses II. was of solid granite. Nero 
was standing without any meaning; Rameses was resting in awful 
majesty after the conquest of the then known world. No one who 
entered that building, whether palace or temple, would have 
thought of anything else but that stupendous being, who thus had 
raised himself up above the whole world of gods and men. 
Kehama, as he entered Padalon, is the sort of notion he suggests, 
if you can substitute the Egyptian repose for the Indian fanati- 
cism. And when from the statue you descend into the palace the 
same impression is kept up. It is the earliest instance of the 
great historical glories of a nation, such as Versailles and the 
Vatican.. You see the king everywhere, conquering, worship- 
ping, ruling. But everywhere the same colossal proportions are 
preserved. He and his horses are ten times the size of the rest of 
the army, as he appears in battle. In worship he is of the same 
stature as the gods themselves. 





You see the familiar gentleness | 45,145. 


with which, one on each side, they take him by each hand, as one | Heath: 


of their own order, and in the next compartment introduce him 
to Ammon and the lion-headed goddess, All distinction, except 
of degree, between divinity and royalty is entirely levelled, ms 
the royal majesty is always represented by making the king—not 

like Saul or Agamemnon, from the head and shoulders, but from 
the foot and ankle upwards—higher than the rest of the people. It 
carries one back to the days ‘ when there were giants in the earth’ 
It shows how the king was, in that first monarchy, the visible god 
upon earth. The only thing like it can have been the deification 
of the Roman emperors, and it appears to me to shatter to pieces 
Miss Martineau’s representation of the old Egyptian religion 

No pure monotheism could for a moment have been compatible 
with such an intense exaltation of the reigning king. «I am 
Pharaoh,’ ‘By the life of Pharaoh,’ ‘Say unto Pharaoh, Whom 
art thou like in thy greatness ?’—All these expressions seem to 
me to acquire new life from the sight of this monster statue.” 


These specimens must suffice, although one striking feature 
in the volume is that they are not exceptional instances, but 
represent the level maintained in nearly all the letters in the 
first half of the fascinating volume before us. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

THE mere ordinary perusal] of such a novel as The Dancer in 
Yellow hardly suffices for due appreciation of the singular 
charm of Mr. W. E. Norris’s literary manner. For such 
appreciation one has not simply to read the book, even with the 
deliberation demanded by what one knows to be worth it; 
when the reading is completed one has to survey in reflection 
the ground which it has covered, and ask oneself how many 
novelists of our time—or indeed of any time—could, by the 
simple magic of literary art, have conferred continuity of 
interest upon so tenuous and unpromising a narrative theme, 
The younger son of an English country gentleman, who is 
thoroughly honest and rather foolish—both his honesty and 
his folly being unmitigatedly commonplace—falls in love with 
and marries that very public character, Miss Daisy Villiers 
—née Black—who, by her persistent favouring of one colourin 
costume, has become known to fame as the “ dancer in yellow.” 
She is vulgar, virtuous, eminently good-natured, and still 
more eminently Bohemian; she loves her husband, but her 
consent to marry him has been mainly a whim; and that she 
may retain her liberty absolutely untrammelled, she insists 
upon the marriage being kept a secret. From the point of 
view of the ordinary woman this was a blunder, for the pres- 
sure of a tangible bond would have kept Frank Coplestone 
faithful in thought as well as in deed; but as it is, there is 
little wonder that, during his two years’ absence on military 
service, he and his wife should drift away from each other. 
Then enters the charming, refined young widow, Mrs. 
Trafford, and we see that poor Daisy’s chance has gone for 
ever; but we have to get through two fairly well-filled volumes 
before the “ dancer in yellow” is laid in her Brighton grave, 
upon which Frank and_ his second wife plant appropriate 
daffodils. This is really all the story, and yet one has no 
sense of padding or dragging or literary marking time, 
or any of the other expedients for covering pages which 
the right-minded novel-reader so properly detests. A com- 
plete analysis of Mr. Norris’s success would demand space, 
but it depends largely upon the fact that he never writes save 
with perfect taste, and that he hardly ever deals with a phase 
of life of which he is ignorant. We say “hardly ever,” for in 
this very book the chapter devoted to the Blacks is simply a 
coarsely-drawn caricature, but this is a rare. lapse. There 
is no other character who, for one instant, falls from artistic 
grace, and Daisy herself isa masterpiece,—certainly one of 
the finest of Mr. Norris’s very fine portraits. 

Miss Margery Hollis in Up in Arms, treats, perhaps, too 
lengthily, but with considerable grace and skill, the not very 
unfamiliar theme of a husband and wife falling in love 
with each other after marriage. Noel Everard might 
have had no story to tell, but for the accident which 
happens on her wedding-day, and which, by transforming 
her husband, the impecunious Piers Fordham, into the wealthy 
Sir Piers, reveals to her the fact that the man whose 
wife she is has sought her not for herself, but for her fortune 
alone. She has the double humiliation of believing that not 
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« she herself an encumbrance, but that even her money 
ity; and having heard of a recent legal judgment 
a wife to live her own life without molestation 
band, she determines to avail herself of it, 
and takes up her abode with some relatives who introduce 
her to their friends as Mrs. Johnson, a young widow. Accident 
decrees that the worthy Mrs. Meredith, Noel’s aunt, shall 
‘toh her tent in a village close to Sir Piers Fordham’s chosen 
pore oe and of course it is inevitable that from time to 
time husband and wife should be thrown into each other’s 
society. As a matter of fact, Fordham has not been so purely 
mercenary as his wife has supposed him, nor is she so uncom- 
promisingly implacable as he thinks her, or indeed as she 
thinks herself. This being the condition of things, the coming 
together of the perversely separated pair is a foregone con- 
clusion, and there is a large class of novel-readers who are 
reasonably or unreasonably impatient of inventions which are 
obviously designed to retard the inevitable. It was of this 
class we were thinking when we spoke of Up in Arms as being 
possibly too lengthy; bat it must be admitted that the 
obstacles which present themselves in the way of a repentant 
Noel are so natural and probable that the critic who objects 
to them has really very little to say for himself. Never once 
does Up in Arms become exciting, but never once does it 
become dull or flat. Simple as the story is, it is told with a 
refinement, a vivacity, and an occasional touch of humour 
which makes it very agreeable. 
There is nothing in the least remarkable about Friend or 
Rival, which in various respects is more faithful to certain 
respectable conventions of fiction than to the observed facts 
of ordinary human nature, but which, nevertheless, is a 
very creditable and pleasing story. The person who suggests 
the doubt indicated by the title is an exceedingly clever young 
gentleman, one Sergius Orme, who is half an Englishman and 
half a Russian. He is the comrade of Percival Leicester, first 
at school and afterwards at the University, and in the com- 
petitions in which they take part, always manages to get the 
leading place, leaving Percival in the not dishonourable but 
tantalising position of proxime accessit, Sergius, however, is 
not content to snatch from his friend scholastic and athletic 
honours, but sets himself to be also his successful rival in 
love, and in this last strife for the foremost place he strains 
to the very utmost the proverb which declares that all is fair 
in love and war. It is at this point that the story becomes 
a little unreal. Sergius develops into a scoundrel rather 
too suddenly, and chooses a kind of scoundrelism which is 
much more common in fiction than it is in the actual lives of 
even not very highly principled young men. Indeed both in 
the rascality of one of Vera’s suitors and the credulous simple- 
mindedness of the other, there is a certain overstepping of the 
«westy of nature, though perhaps not more of it than is to 
be found in nine novels out of ten. On the other hand, Vera 
herself, with her whims, her moods, and her perversities, is as 
lifelike as she is charming, and keeps her secret in the story, 
just aa it certainly would be kept by a Vera of flesh and 
blood. She alone would euffice to commend Friend or Rival. 


After Margaret Drummond, Millionaire, with which Miss 
Sophie Veitch made so promising a beginning, it must be 
confessed that A Modern Crusader is rather disappointing. 
It is also rather perplexing, for while there is no doubt 
whatsoever that it must be numbered among novels with a 
purpose, it is very difficult to define that purpose, or indeed 
to say anything about it save that it is somehow connected 
with “the drink.” The hasty critic who classes A Modern 
Crusader with such a book as Mrs. Henry Wood’s Danesbury 
House, and lightly dismisses it as a teetotal story, will 
certainly be wrong; for if spirit-dealers are the objects of Miss 
Veitch’s hatred, total abstainers seem to be hardly less the 
objects of her contempt,—at any rate, those who are introduced 
into these pages make an unmistakably disagreeable and de- 
spicable group. Unfortunately, even among the few characters 
who do not offend, either by producing alcohol or by refusing 
to consume it, the ordinary reader will fail to find any one who 
appeals to him very pleasantly, except, indeed, that wholesome, 
genial young fellow, Dr. Munro, and he is simply a super- 
humerary who counts for little or nothing. As for the Rev: 
Arthur Reid, the “crusader” of the title, he is the most 
conspicuous failure in the book. There is—to paraphrase a 
famous saying—but one step from the heroic to the priggish, 
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been in portraying the lineaments of the ideal prig, while 
attempting a counterfeit presentment of the genuine hero! 
The whisky-demon, Mr. Duff, is certainly as objectionable as 
the novelist knows how to make him; but when he and the 
parson have: their little skirmishes, it must regretfully be 
admitted that the latter, with his ghastly lack of humonr, is 
not the one who shows to advantage. In A Modern Crusader 
Miss Veitch seems somehow to have missed her way. 

Mr. Fergus Hume is so enamoured of the narrative idea of 
that marvellous first venture of his, The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab, that he has returned to it after many days, and all the 
old tricks for alternately arousing and baulking the reader’s 
curiosity reappear in his latest book. The Masquerade 
Mystery is, like its famous predecessor, a mystery complicated 
by processes which seem to be Mr. Fergus Hume’s own patent, 
and it is a patent which we should not think that any one 
is likely to infringe. There are—speaking roughly, for we 
have not made an accurate enumeration—about a dozen 
characters introduced into the story, which is of course the 
story of a murder, and the author shows his ingenuity in 
fixing our suspicions first upon A, then upon B, then upon C; 
and so on, until he reaches K or L. Before, however, we get 
to these letters, we are thrown off our course by the discovery 
that the man whose murderer we have been tracking down has 
been alive all the time, and so we are brought face to face 
with a new victim and a new series of clues. It all seems 
rather childish, but there evidently are people who like this 
kind of thing, so Mr. Fergus Hame is not mysterious in vain. 


Every novelist of the old-fashioned kind who does not devote 
himself to sex or problem fiction, but who simply tells the 
most interesting story he can invent, is bound to write at least 
one novel dealing with the French Revolution. It has almost 
become a convention, like the Royal Academician’s diploma 
picture, and now Mr. Joseph Hatton has followed the example 
of Lord Lytton, Charles Dickens, Henry Kingsley, and the 
rest; he has fallen into line and given us his Revolution story. 
There is not really very much to be said about When Greek 
meets Greek after one has noted the fact that the title’is 
rather a bad misquotation—a kind of thing that is apt to 
irritate one to a perhaps unreasonable degree, as certain 
awkward gestures will destroy the effect of an admirable 
oration, The new story seems to us one of the least 
striking of its author’s books. Mr. Hatton cannot help 
being vivacious and readable ; but there is not in When Greel: 
meets Greck, as there is in almost every one of its author’s 
other books, a character or a series of connected incidents 
which at once arrests us and holds us by simple skillin story- 
telling. Mr. Hatton’s work seems a little perfunctory; and 
we are inclined to think that he had his eye on the stage 
rather than on the library-table, for his latest novel is not 
by any means such good reading as one or two of its pre- 
decessors; we believe it would make an effective drama. 
There is certainly one scene—that of the death of Grébatva! 
and the subsequent impersonation of the dead man by De 
Fournier—which, if well-managed, would bring down the 
house. 

At this time of day it is superfluous to praise the litetary 
workmanship of the writer who chooses to be known as “Q.”’; 
but of the two volumes of short stories which come at the close 
of our list we prefer The Phantom Death to Wandering Heath. 
Both Mr. Clark Russell and ‘‘Q.” are seen at their best 
when their imagination has plenty of room in which to dis- 
port itself; but the former suffers less than the latter from 
being cabin’d, cribb’d, confined into the compass of somé 
twenty or thirty pages. Indeed, Mr. Clark Russell is as 
familiar with the demands of the short story as with those 
of the three-volume novel; he knows just how much of narra- 
tive it will bear; and such tales as “The Lazarette of the 
‘Huntress,’” “The Major’s Commission,” “A Memory of 
the Pacific,’ and the gruesome but cleverly handled title 
story, are almost perfect specimens of the species to which 
they belong. “Q.’s” Wandering Heath is described on the 
title-page as a collection of “ Stories, Studies, and Sketches,” 
and the inevitable result of such a mixture is a certain want 
of unity and general scrappiness of effect. Then, too, 
there is among the various papers a very considerable 
inequality of merit, some of them being little artistic 
morceaue, in which “Q.” is seen at his best, but 
others mere pot-boilers which, in spite of a certain 
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The latter need not be indicated, but among the former 
must certainly be numbered that really beautiful story, “ The 
Roll-Call of the Reef,” which tells how trumpeter Tallifer 
and drummer Christian became friends in life, and how in 
death, strangely enough, they were not divided. “The Bishop 
of Eucalyptus” deals with one of Mr. Bret Harte’s subjects, 
and therefore looks rather lost among its Cornish com- 
panions, but it bas both tenderness and humour; and there 
are at least half-a-dozen items in “Q.’s” latest collection 
which are sufficiently good to float a book, some pages of 
which are a little ponderous. 





SIR EVERARD DIGBY.* 


WE suppose that by this time the world has made its mind 
ap about the mysteries of the Gunpowder Plot. The service 
for Guy Fawes’s Day has become a thing of the past; the 
celebrations of the Fifth of November are more honoured in 
the breach thax in the observance, and are more excuses for 
the indulgence of local prejudices than of anything else. The 
embers of the war against Popery smoulder only in the very 
mildest form, and suggest signs of returning friendliness 
rather than of continued warfare. An unpopular County 
Councillor has more claims on the stake than the most 
malignant of Romish intriguers; and the recent publi- 
cation about Cardinal Manning, deeply regretted as on 
sO many grounds it must be, supplies evidence in some 
directions of the points upon which his successor bases 
his sanguine hopes of a Roman Catholic England to 
come. But the descendant and biographer of Sir Everard 
Digby, who was beheaded at the age of twenty-five for high- 
treason (though in another part of the book it is stated to 
have been thirty-five) and complicity in the Gunpowder Plot, 
is a Catholic of almost a reactionary type. From the title of 
the last of the books of which he has been the author we may 
conclude him to have made his excursion into the domain of the 
humonrists, but by the others he is clearly a theologian; and 
much of his study of the unhappy Sir Everard is based upon 
an estimate of the comparative value of the faith of the born 
Catholic on the one hand, and the convert on the other. The 
hero of the book was brought up a Protestant, but was 
“ Catholickly inclined, and entertained no prejudice whatever 
against those of the ancient faith. He went so far as to see no 
objection to the marriage of his sister to a Catholic as a good 
and honourable man.” “Considering the pains, penalties, and 
disabilities to which recusants, as they were called, were then 
exposed, this meant very much more than a similar remark 
would mean in our times. And not only was he unprejudiced, 
for he took a keen interest in the religion of Catholics, and 
the three men talked frequently on that subject, the speakers 
being usually Lee and Digby, the friend putting in a word 
occasionally, but for the most part preferring to stand by as 
a listener.” 

Painful to the last degree, as far as the unfortunate hero is 
concerned, is it to look back upon his story; only another of 
the entanglements of life which seem to make victims of the 
most generous and susceptible, and to leave nothing but pity 
for them, even when we are compelled to acknowledge the 
human justice of what they suffered. The evil genius and 
villain of Sir Everard’s story is our old friend Catesby, whose 
principal instrument throughout was the Jesuit Father 
Garnet,—himself, according to the biographer, a mere tool in 
the plotter’s hands, and but a weak and powerless instance of 
supposed Jesuit cunning. It was upon Catesby’s assurance 
of the approval of the Fathers of the Society that Sir Everard 
consented to join in the conspiracy, and the amount of 
consent actually obtained from them—if any, as he legally 
puts it—is claimed by the author to be of the utmost 
importance to his story. But the argument strikes us as 
rather of the legal order than not, and as involving some- 
thing of special pleading in its absolute acquittal of the 
Jesuits of what was after all so decided a feature of the time, 
that in itself it carries with it no intrinsic improbability. 
The author seems to make little or no distinction between that 
day and the present. “Asa modern Jesuit, the present editor of 
the Month, a chief Jesuit journal in this country, points out,” 
he says, “ Catesby peremptorily demanded of his associates 
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carat, 
in the conspiracy, of whom Sir Everard Digb 
promise that they would not mention the caliens tee mi 
confession, lest their ghostly fathers should discountenanes 
and hinder it.” And he adds, as his own comment, that gg 
that project, even when regarded in the most favourable 
light, was one likely to entail very intricate questions of con 
science in the course of its preparation and its fulfilment it 
is inconceivable how men called, or calling themselves, par 
Catholics should either make such a demand or consent to it 
We confess that at the present day such a thesis ag this 
seems but an insufficient basis for a lengthy work on what ig 
but an episode of biography extended beyond its legitimate 
limits, and scarcely calculated in any sense to rise to the 
dignity of history. That the discussion of such a scheme as 
the Gunpowder Plot amongst the conspirators would be 
“likely” to entail very intricate questions of conscience 
may, we should say, be safely premised of conspiracies of 
a much milder nature than that; and surely it is rather ag 
good men, then as good Catholics, that those who advised op 
consented to it ought to be acquitted or condemned, The 
self-evident conclusion of the argument that it is unfortunate 
that there should be men of the Digby class as well as the 
Catesby class, leads to the expression of the opinion that “a 
priestly judgment has to be given in a Court in which the jn. 
quirer is witness for both plaintiff and defendant, as well as 
advocate for both plaintiff and defendant. ‘The friend, there. 
fore, of the inquirer, whois asked to accept the decision which 
he brings from that spiritual Court, ought not to do so unless 
he feels assured either that he would lay his case with 
absolute impartiality before that’ tribunal, or that the Judge 
would discredit his evidence if given with partiality.” We 
fear that we fail to grasp the drift of this involved paragraph 
altogether, beyond the fact that not knowing Catesby very 
well, Sir Everard had not sufficient grounds to trust him, 
But we are, perhaps, not too censorious when we conclude that 
our Recusant is a genuine casuist in no very bad sense, who 
loves to lose himself in metaphysical speculation where he can, 
and finds in the intricacies of a political plot—which, of course, 
this simply was, masquerading under religious pretexts—a 
good opportunity for the exercise :— 

“Treason doth never prosper ; what’s the reason ? 
Why, when it prospers, who dares call it treason?” 

We presume that treason after all was the motive of Sir 
Everard’s action, and its failure the cause of his death, 
Honestly, his seems to have been a very weak character, 
which it would have been kinder to leave in the quiet shade 
of forgetfulness. He bore his disasters with fortitude and 
patience, though the story discloses no sufiicient reason for 
his incurring them, nor precisely of what value he was to 
Catesby’s schemes; and it is more from his conviction that 
adhesion to the Catholic Church was cheaply purchased at any 
cost whatever, and his pleasure in inquiring into the story and 
position of the converts of the day, that our author’s readers 
will derive what interest and profit his book may yield, than 
from any added value that it can lend to the researches of 
history. Sir Everard was himself, in the first instance, con- 
verted through the persuasions of his wife, and afterwards 
varied proselytism with his other avocation so successfully, 
that he succeeded in inducing Oliver Manners, fourth son of 
John, fourth Earl of Rutland, to join the ranks of Rome. All 
honour to Sir Everard, says our biographer, “ for having been 
the medium of bringing about this most happy and blessed 
conversion!” So excellent a Christian did the young 
Manners become, that we are assured that his life would 
make an interesting and edifying volume, which the author 
will doubtless, with some persuasion, be induced to write. 


Poor Sir Everard Digby! we fear that it was something of 
a case of the Claimant’s “money and no branes,” between 
him and the villain of the play, Catesby. In prison, at the 
close of his short career, he solaced himself, amongst other 
things, with the composition of poems, of which two are 
quoted at length. Bishop Barlow (a Protestant, as the Re- 
cusant is careful to tell us) found of the first that though the 
lines “ be not excellent, yet have they a good tincture of piety 
and devotion in them.” It must, we fear, be admitted that, 
as Frank Talfourd said of his amateur friend’s acting, “¢x- 
cellent is not the word.” The sentiments are good, but the 
metre is disastrous; and the revival of his work is but @ 
doubtful kindness to the memory of the luckless conspirator. 


| Here are a few of the lines, however :—= 
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5 | grief, possess that place thy Harbingers have seen, 
08 think snes fit to entertain thyself ; 5 

Bring with thee all thy troop, and sorrow’s longest Teem 


, that, wail for worldly pelf; 
Sel Gen hey see a Wight more lamentable, 
Than all the troop that seem most miserable. 


' on my little Babes I think, as I do oft, 

—- pt but then let fall some tears ; 

Me-thinks I hear the little Pratler, with words soft, 

Ask, Where is Father that did promise Pears, 

‘And other knacks, which I did never see, 

Nor Father neither, since he promised me. 

Tis true, my Babe, thou never saw’st thy Father since, 

Nor art thou ever like to cee again: — Ane 

That stopping Father into mischief which will pinch 

The tender Bud, and give thee cause to plain 

His hard dysaster; that must punish thee, 

Who art from guilt as any creature free.” 
The touching candour of the introduction of “ Pears” for the 
sake rather of a kind of rhyme to “tears,” than for the pro- 
mise itself, and the amazing image of the “stopping Father 
into mischief which will pinch,” go far to confirm Bishop 
Barlow’s theories of excellence, and help to make us feel what 
the book as a whole suggests, that the life of its unfortunate 
hero has no tendency to edification, and might as well have 
been left alone. There are parts of it, no doubt, which may 
be read with interest, but it is too prolix, and we do not our- 
selves care to see so very clear an instance of high treason, 
when high treason was serious, made a sort of ground for 
theological controversy. There are “good Roman Catholics” 
and “ bad Roman Catholics,” as there are good Protestants 
and bad Protestants ; and, all deductions made, the story of 
the Gunpowder Plot is the story of some very bad ones. 





MISS ROSSETTI'S LAST VOLUME.* 

I is curious to note how widely divergent in the main was the 
undoubted poetical genius of Christina Rossetti from that of 
her brother Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Each was alike possessed 
of a glowing imagination and power and facility of expres- 
sion, though that of the brother was perhaps the more remark- 
able; both alike saw in the material facts and conditions by 
which they were surrounded symbols bearing another and 
more mystic meaning; but while the brother’s genius rarely 
rises above a beautifully and vividly expressed, but too often 
voluptuous love and yearning for the material and sensuous 
side of life and love, the sister’s whole mind and nature is con- 
centrated upon the higher spiritual side of this life and love, a 
part of which only is to be fully attained in the present world. 
Therefore it is that while her brother’s poems will be admired 
more or less by all genuine and catholic admirers of poetry, 
even though there mingle with that admiration a regret that 
his powers were dedicated to what at the best is but a fleeting 
phase of this world, and too often not even to its noblest side, 
the sister’s poems will, we think, have a more lasting place in 
the hearts and minds of a far larger number of her country- 
men and women. 

Still for all the wide divergence between the individual out- 
look upon life of the brother and sister, there are echoes and 
faint suggestions now and again in her poems which indicate 
that had she wished she could equally well with her brother 
have expressed his passionate Jove and yearning for a purely 
human affection, save that in her case it quickly merges 
itself in obedience to a higher and more exacting law. The 
sonnet called “A Triad,” for instance, which was published 
in the first edition of The Goblin Market, and other Poems, but 
was withdrawn by her in the later issues of the volume, from 
apparently conscientious motives, might in its somewhat 
voluptuous and forcible expression have been written by him. 
Instead of quoting that, however, we prefer to give the 
following beautiful sonnet, headed “ A Pause,” which is quite 
in her own style of chastened passion, and worthy, to our 
minds, to be placed among the best she has written :— 

“They made the chamber sweet with flowers and leaves, 
And the bed sweet with flowers on which I lay; 
While my soul, love-bound, loitered on its way. 

I did not hear the birds about the eaves, 
Nor hear the reapers talk among the sheaves : 
Only my soul kept watch from day to day, 


My thirsty soul kept watch for one away :— 
Perhaps he loves, I thought, remembers, grieves. 





* New Poems ty Christina Rossetti. Hitherto Unpublished or Uncollected. 


Edited by Wiliam Michae' Rosseni, London and New York: Macmillan 
and Co 


At length there came a step upon the stair, 
Upon the lock the old familiar hand: 

Then first my spirit seemed to scent the air 
Of Paradise ; then first the tardy sand 

Of time ran golden; and I felt my hair 
Put on a glory, and my soul expand.” (p. 70.) 

At the end of this volume Mr. Rossetti has given us a 
selection of his sister’s juvenile poems, which were written in 
the years before she attained the age of seventeen. They are 
interesting chiefly as showing the unmistakeable promise of 
the future poetess, and even thus early the strong religious 
and somewhat desponding bent of her mind. In an imagina- 
tive poem—‘“ The Dead City”—there is a description of 
various fruits which might well bear comparison with the 
well-known one of the little people’s luscious and tempting 
wares in the “Goblin Market.” Here, too, are early evi- 
dences of her love of, and power of describing, the earth’s 
natural beauties,—its beauties of flowers and trees, of 
light and atmosphere,—a power which was later to enable 
her to produce such a verse as this :— 

“Ts the day wearing towards the West? 
Far off ccol skadows pass, 
A visible refreshment 
Across the sultry grass : 
Far off low mists are mustering, 
A broken, shifting mass.” (p. 212.) 
Here, too, is evidence of her vivid imagination which could 
be almost elfish, or powerfully dramatic, or even at times 
very weird and gruesome, as the verses cailed “A Chilly 
Night” (not taken from among the juvenilia) will clearly 
demonstrate :— 
“T rose at the dead of night, 
And went to the lattice alone 


To look for my Mother’s ghost 
Where the ghostly moonlight shone. 


My friends had failed one by one, 
Middle-aged, young, and old, 

Till the ghosts were warmer to me 
Than my friends that had grown cold. 


I looked and I saw the ghosts 
Dotting plain and mound : 

They stood in the blank moonlight, 
But no shadow lay on the ground : 

They spoke without a voice 
And they leaped without a sound. 


I called : ‘O my Mother dear,’ — 
I sobbed : ‘O my Mother kind, 
Make a lonely bed for me 
And shelter it from the wind :’ 


‘Tell the others not to come 
To see me night or day : 

But I need not tell my friends 
To be sure to keep away.’ 


My Mother raised her eyes, 
They were blank and could not see : 
Yet they held me with their stare, 
While they seemed to look at me. 


She opened her mouth and spoke, 
I could not hear a word, 

While my flesh crept on my bones 
And every hair was stirred. 


She knew that I could not hear 
The message that she told, 
Whether I had long to wait 
Or soon should sleep in the mould: 
I saw her toss her shadowless hair 
And wring her hands in the cold. 
I strained to catch her words, 
And she strained to make me hear; 
But never a sound of words 
Fell on my straining ear. 
From midnight to the cockcrow 
I kept my watch in pain, 
While the subtle ghosts grew subtler 
In the sad night on the wane. 
From midnight to the cockcrow 
I watched till all were gone, 
Some to sleep in the shifting sea 
And some under turf and stone: 
Living had failed and dead had failed, 
And I was indeed alone.” (p. 96.) 
Varied as was Miss Rossetti’s range, still here, as in her 
other poems, the dominant note is one of depression, though 
never of despair, of a deep and abiding sense of the manifold 
trials and disappointments of life, and a longing to be relieved 
from the ceaseless strain and effort of living, sustained though 
she was by an intense and genuine faith. The sonnet entitled 
“ Who have a form of Godliness” will perhaps best illustrate 





in the smallest space this attitude of her mind :— 
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“ When I am sick and tired it is God’s will: 
Also God’s will alone is sure and best :— 
So in my weariness I find my rest, 
And so in poverty I take my fill. 
Therefore I see my good in midst of ill, 
Therefore in loneliness I build my nest, 
And through hot noon pant toward the shady west, 
And hope in sickening disappointment still. 
So, when the times of restitution come, 
The sweet times of refreshing come at last, 
My God shall fill my longings to the brim : 
Therefore I wait and look and long for Him: 
Not wearied, though the work is wearisome, 
Nor fainting, though the time be almost past.” (p. 216.) 


It could hardly be expected that just the gleanings of Miss 
Rossetti’s note-books, and the, till now, uncollected poems 
scattered through various magazines, should add to her 
assured fame as a poetess, but at any rate, unlike too many 
posthumous collections, this which her brother has just 
given to the public will in no way detract from it. Needing 
slight revision, as some of the poems do still, the old charm 
of thought and diction is here, and the same serious habit of 
mind which looks at the actual facts and conditions of this 
life through the medium of a vivid faith in a higher one to 
come, which has its beginnings even here. 





ALMIRANTE COCHRANE.* 

THE time calls aloud on the British nation to prepare for 
defence, and to take thought for the conduct of a war which 
may come like a thief in the night from the East or from the 
West. To such a time the lives of our sea-heroes are 
peculiarly apt, and none of them carries a more needed 
lesson than that of Dundonald, which has been written with 
commendable terseness and with a true appreciation of the 
essence of war by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Thomas, Lord 
Cochrane, eldest son of the ninth Earl of Dundonald, was 
born in 1775 and joined the Navy in 1793, when he was 
eighteen. In May, 1800, he was appointed by Lord Keith, then 
commanding in the Mediterranean, to command the prize-brig 
‘Speedy,’ with 6 officers, 84 men, and 14 four-pounders. In 
this little craft, during a cruise of thirteen months, he took 
more than 50 vessels, 120 guns, and 500 prisoners, his principal 
prize being a Spanish frigate of 32 guns and 319 men, which 
he attacked and captured in Barcelona harbour in the midst 
of aswarm of Spanish gunboats. In the end the ‘Speedy’ 
herself fella prey to three French line-of-battle ships. In 
1804 Cochrane was a captain in command of the 34-gun 
frigate ‘ Pallas,’ in which his first cruise yielded a series of 
rich prizes, and his second gave him the opportunity first to 
destroy three French corvettes in a single engagement, and 
later to defeat the frigate ‘Minerve’ and three brigs in a 
brilliant action in the Aix roads. From 1807 to 1809 he com- 
manded the frigate ‘ Imperieuse,’ by the judicious use of which 
he paralysed the French military operations on the coast of 
Catalonia; he also conducted with great skill and gallantry the 
defence of the castle of Rosas, and afterwards captured two 
French men-of-war and eleven victuallers which lay in Caldagues 
Bay, under the protection of shore-batteries and a large body 
of troops, dispersing the troops and taking the batteries. 
In April, 1809, he was sent by the Admiralty to superintend 
the attack on a French fleet that lay in Aix roads, behind 
booms and other defences, which the Admiral, Gambier, 
dared not attack. The result of Cochrane’s arrangements 
was the partial destruction of the French fleet, which, had 
Gambier supported him, would in all probability have been 
annihilated. On his return home, however, Cochrane under- 
took in Parliament an attack upon Gambier, which ended 
unfortunately for himself; and shortly afterwards was in- 
volved in the financial and other intrigues of relatives and 
acquaintances, with the result that, although innocent, he 
was tried and condemned to imprisonment, and disgraced. 

In 1817 Lord Cochrane was offered and accepted the com- 
mand of the navy of Chili, at that time fighting for her 
independence against Spain. During the three years that 
followed he performed a series of the most astounding exploits 
recorded in the history of naval war. Landing 350 men from 
two small ships, he attacked and took the fortress of Valdivia, 
the strongest Spanish place on the whole coast, and regarded as 
impregnable. He then cut out and captured the Spanish 
frigate ‘Esmeralda,’ which was lying behind a boom in Callao 
Harbour, protected by 27 gunboats, and by a series of 
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batteries mounting 300 guns. The Chilian Government 
treated their victorious Admiral with so much insolen 

and dishonesty, that he left them and took 8ervice * 
1823 with Brazil, then in revolt against Portugal, The 
Brazilian fleet was in wretched order, and Cochrane had 
to put to sea with only two ships, neither of them in first-rate 
condition. His cruise lasted seven months, and in that time 
with his two ships, he chased a fleet of thirteen Portuguese 
men-of-war from Bahia to Portugal, sent a Portuguese army 
after them, and captured a vast number of merchantmen 
transports and stores; he also expelled the Portnguesg 
for ever from the three northern provinces of Brazil, The 
Brazilians treated him as badly as the Chilians had done 
and in 1826 he left their service to assist the cause of Greek 
independence. But with the Greeks he could do nothing 
for it was impossible to make them fight. From 1828 to his 
death in 1860, Cochrane (he became Lord Dundonald in 1831) 
was engaged in the attempt to obtain reparation for the 
wrongs which had driven him from the British service; ang 
in this he ultimately succeeded, for he died a British Admira] 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. é 


The details of Cochrane’s wonderful battles and campaigns, 
the force of his character and its concomitant weaknesses, may 
be fully traced in his own Autobiography of a Seaman, hig 
Narrative of Services in the Liberation of Chili, Peru, ang 
Brazil, and in Marryat’s Frank Mildmay. The moral of the 
story, so far as it concerns both the indiscretions which droya 
Cochrane from the British service, and the qualities which pro 
duced his unparalleled exploits, can be completely gathered 
from Mr. Fortescue’s well-written pages. It is the skilful 
and daring seaman, not the rancorous hater and keen partisan, 
that deserves attention. 


Cochrane was one of the greatest dare-devils that ever sailed 
a ship. Few careers on sea or on land appear on the surface 
to tell so strongly as his in favour of the not uncommon belief 
that a generous endowment of pluck and coolness will suffice 
to bring forth great and splendid actions on the part of a 
leader in war. But upon close examination, hardly any 
career better illustrates the inadequacy of this theory, which 
perverts the truth by dwelling exclusively upon half of it, 
Cochrane had the exuberant courage that revels in danger 
and finds warfare the most delightful of sports. Without 
this quality, his exploits would have been impossible. But his 
judgment is as brilliant as his bravery. Every one of his 
actions is marked bya peculiarly subtle and perfect calcu. 
lation of probabilities, in which every element of the 
situation has been estimated at its proper worth. To 
begin with, he perfectly understood and could handle all 
his weapons. Mr. Fortescue writes:—‘“‘ He could design 
a ship on improved lines, plan her engines on improved 
principles, fit her with an improved propeller, and light her 
with improved lamps. On taking her to sea he could instruct 
every man on board in every detail of seamanship, artificer’s 
work, and gunnery.” ‘That is to say, he was a past master of 
all the details of his profession. He knew what could and 
what could not be done with the several implements of his 
trade. Beyond that he had a firm grip on the nature of war. 
He understood that a fight is above all things a trial of 
spirit; and that an enemy frightened is ready to be 
beaten. He knew that disorder is the mother of appre 
hension and the daughter of surprise. Accordingly, his 
ingenuity is for ever employed in preparing surprises, and in 
making the most of the disorder which they occasion. When 
he has thus disconcerted his enemy, his blows are delivered 
with the restless energy that leaves no time for recovery, and 
directed with clear discernment of the weak and strong points 
of both sides. His daring appears boundless, but the more 
closely each of the actions is examined the more striking 
becomes the care with which his preparations were thought 
out. This thoroughgoing forethought is the true mark of 
the great commander, and the basis of all successful 
boldness on a large scale in war. The all-important ques- 
tion concerns the method by which commanders becomé 
qualified to act in this way. Two opposite answers aré 
current, neither of which is satisfactory. The theory that 
first-rate commanders originate, like Topsy, in a spontaneous 
process of growth, is true only if the word “growth” is used 
to imply the arduous effort of self-education. The theory 
that profound book-lore is indispensable, must equally be 
received with caution. A great captain makes himself by & 
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errupted effort. A man Ng a the 

12 rofession, feels within himse e im- 
accsth fk ty pode himself without reserve to his own 
ant Bent upon knowledge, he absorbs it from every 
ee his comrades, from all the incidents of 
ga from books. His mind is possessed with a pur- 
a Xs and a subject, and never lets it go. After a few 
ears the effects are seen. He has thought out to the limits 
f his faculties all the questions that his profession offers; 
pers when his opportunity comes to act he is occupied, not 
with his plans, for they take shape in his mind spontaneously, 
put with securing the perfection of his instruments and the 
intelligent co-operation of his assistants. To a great wan 
assuredly the gifts of talent and of opportunity are indis- 
nsable; but not less necessary is that complete absorption 
of the man in his work, without which no one can rise above 
mediocrity. The failure of Cochrane’s career was that his 
sense of injustice, or his appreciation of himself, led him at 
the critical moment to abandon his proper work in order to 
enforcerecognition. This isa temptation especially dangerous 
to noble minds. 

Cochrane’s battles are remarkable specimens of what is 
called the “moral factor” in war, by which is meant the 
influence exerted upon both sides by considerations outside 
the material world. It is not too much to say that these 
considerations are usually decisive. Superior numbers and 
better arms are a great material advantage; but once their 
possessors have been confronted with impunity by the enemy, 
the advantage turns the other way, for both sides perceive that 
the smaller numbers have some source of strength—courage, or 
discipline, or skill—which is the more potent because unseen. 
Moreover, numbers or material weapons are destroyed in use, 
but the unseen element of superiority grows in exercise. It is of 
course an old story, and need not here be expanded. Yet in 
these days of mechanical invention, the average man is apt to 
think too much of ships and guns, and too little of hearts 
and heads. Especially is this danger to be guarded against 
by the Englishman of to-day, who is anxious about the naval 
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supremacy of his country. The fate of the Empire in the | 


next war will depend upon the spirit which during the ten 
years preceding its outbreak, has animated the officers of the 
Navy. Courage may confidently be expected ; scientific know- 
ledge and technical skill will hardly be lacking; but the vital 
matter is that absolute mastery both of details and principles, 
of theory and of practice, which comes only from prolonged 
and thoroughgoing devotion to a profession. The man whose 
whole heart is in his business never fails to make the most of 
his faculties. The contribution which the nation can make 
towards infusing this spirit into the naval service, or rather 
towards preserving it, consists mainly in encouragement, of 
which the great secret in every profession is, la carritre 
ouverte aus talents. 





THE RELIEF OF THE POOR.* 

Men’s heads are never more fatally at the mercy of their 

hearts than when they are considering the terribly difficult 

problems connected with the duty of society towards its 
destitute members. Feelings of compassion and sympathy, 
which are still, even in this industrial age, common 
enough to do a great deal of well-meant mischief, urge 
the administrators of parish funds to regard themselves 
as dispensers of the united benevolence of the rate- 
payers. Such feelings are highly honourable, when pro- 
perly directed; nobody wishes the Poor-law to be inter- 
preted harshly, but it cannot be too strongly asserted that 
charity is one thing, and poor-relief another, and that a man 
should be carried as far as possible by sympathetic emotion 
when deciding as to the amount of his subscription to a 
hospital or a Christmas toy fund, but should regulate his 
feelings by strictly business principles when administering 
the funds levied from his fellows by compulsory taxation. 
Moreover, since the parochialisation of politics, the amiable 
mistakes of shortsighted sentimentalists have been assisted 
by partisans who would curry favour with the lower strata of 
electors by contending that the stigma should be removed 
from pauperism, and that a man who has failed in the battle 
sett. The Better Administration of the Poor-law. By W. Chance, M.A., 
ister-at-Law, Hon. Sec. Central Poor-law Conference, and a Guardian of 
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of life should be all the more coddled and made comfortable. 
Any one who has ever given the most fleeting attention to 
the more obvious aspects of human nature, would know, 
without the aid of special facts and figures, that the 
result of such an abuse of sympathy must be fatal 
to the very class which these well-meaning sympathisers 
desire to benefit. By teaching the poor that there is 
a deep, well-filled purse into which they may always 
dip freely and without sacrifice of their.own or others’ 
respect, we deprive them of all incentive to those honourable 
endeavours which are the most satisfactory incidents in most 
men’s lives, But however clearly these considerations may 
be recognised, most readers will be startled by the convincing 
strength of the case which Mr. Chance makes out, in his 
admirable work on the subject, for a sober and cautious 
administration of the Poor-law. He writes with the authority 
of an expert and the lucidity of one who has learnt to make 
figures speak for themselves; every principle laid down is 
supported by a formidable array of facts, and the writer 
never advances a conclusion without putting us in possession 
of the figures and experiments which have led him to it. 


Put into a nutshell, Mr. Chance’s object is the restriction 
of outdoor-relief. He evidently desires its total abolition ; 
but he is too wise to miss a chance of practical reform by 
straining after an ideal which is impossible under the present 
circumstances. His book is practically devoted to an enume- 
ration of the objections and abuses that are apparently in- 
separable from any system of relief which encourages “ out- 
door ” applicants, and of the benefits which have invariably 
been found to result from the strict application of the work- 
house test. The following passage from his preface indicates 
his line of argument, and shows the convincing character of 
the statistics with which he supports it :— 

“The great report of 1834 . . . deals after all with a state 
of society and things which does not exist now; and because 
this is so, many persons are apt to consider it out of date or no 
use for present purposes. This is an error. The principles 
underlying the grant of poor relief which it lays down are 
good for all time. Had the Poor-law been administered, since 
1834, strictly on these principles in every union, as was 
done in Atcham, pauperism would probably have been reduced 
to a negligeable quantity. Even, however, with defective and 
faulty administration, pauperism has diminished in an extra- 
ordinary degree, and it is well to remember this fact when the 
pauperism of to-day is considered; sad it is indeed, to think that 
in 1894 the mean number of our paupers should have been 787,933, 
or 26°5 per 1,000 of the whole population of England and Wales ; 
but in 1849 the number was 1,088,659, or 62°7 per 1,000 of the 
population. So, too, in 1894, our able-bodied paupers (excluding 
vagrants) amounted to 3°5 per 1,000 of the population; while in 
1849 they were 13:2 per 1,000. But the most significant figures 
are those for 1871. Then the mean number of our paupers was 
1,037,360, or 46°1 per 1,000; and the mean number of adult able- 
bodied paupers, 172,460, or 7°7 per 1,000. In other words, we have 
only half the pauperism to-day that we had twenty-two years ago, 
Now it is a curious fact that it was about 1869 that attention was 
drawn to our increasing pauperism...... There was a general 
stir in Poor-law matters, and there is not the least doubt that 
the result was a change in the then existing system of adminis- 
tration. A few unions boldly adopted a policy of indoor-relief 
only, with the most encouraging results. These were exceptional 
cases. Other unions, however, began either then or shortly after- 
wards to administer outdoor relief more strictly. It is impossible 
not to trace the extraordinary reduction in our pauperism since 
1870 mainly to this cause.” 


Having thus opened his case, Mr. Chance pursues his telling 
exposure of the evils of outdoor-relief through every aspect 
of the problem, driving home his conclusions with tables of 
statistics and interesting quotations from the reports of other 
experts. The advocates of the miscalled “sympathetic ” 
system will perhaps be surprised to hear that the free granting 
of outdoor-relief has a direct effect on wages, and that the 
Guardians who go on these lines are therefore benevolent at 
the expense of the ratepayers, and to the benefit only of the 
employers of labour. This is especially noticeable in the case 
of female workers, whose cases are generally dealt with very 
“leniently” by Guardians. “It is on record that the virtual 
abolition of outdoor-relief in the union of Bradford raised 
the wages of charwomen throughout the union by 6d. a day. 
Lee eee. ee The wage of the very poorest class in the com- 
munity is now kept down by out-relief.” 


It is hardly necessary to insist that the wretched pittances so 
doled out are quite inadequate for the support of those whom 
they demoralise. The amount of benefit conferred is in- 
finitesimal, but the evils of the system are almost incalculable. 
Not only are the duties of members of a family towards one 
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another thus transferred to the parish, but the present lax 
administration directly discourages thrift of all kinds. An 
instructive instance is given of a meeting of Somersetshire 
colliers, who assembled to discuss the formation of a friendly 
society. “There was at first an unanimous feeling in favour 
of the proposal; presently it was mentioned by one of the 
speakers that those who became members of the friendly 
society would lose all chance of obtaining parochial relief,” 
and the whole proposal at once fell to the ground. Considerable 
irritation and discontent among the poor are inseparable from 
this system, which is bound to appear capricious and partial 
even when most conscientiously administered; whereas, when 
once the workhouse test is applied, the question of accepting 
or refusing relief is shifted to the only person who is in 
possession of all the facts of the case. Moreover, when em- 
ploying this method, the Guardians are at least sure that 
relief finds its way to the proper party; while many instances 
are given of the outdoor doles being diverted from those in 
whose favour they were granted, and an amusing story is told 
of a pauper who had been in receipt of relief for ten years, and 
was found by a new relieving officer working in a well-stocked 
garden, and in possession of a sty full of pigs and a horse and 
cart for marketing purposes. The usual objections to the 
workhouse test—that it breaks up the home, and that it is 
sostly—are fully answered by Mr. Chance. He points out 
that only such “ homes” as are unworthy of the name are, as 
a rule, broken-up; and, moreover, that charity, organised in 
conjunction with the Poor-law Boards, can adequately deal 
with such cases when real hardship is involved. While the 
argument that the restriction of outdoor-relief would cause 
the flooding of the workhouses and consequent increase 
in the rates, is shown by conclusive figures to be entirely 
fallacious. We have only been able to touch on the leading 
features of this very interesting presentation of the case for 
indoor-relief as an incentive to thrift and self-reliance; but 
we have no hesitation in advising our readers to study Mr. 
Chance’s able monograph for themselves; to Poor-law 
Guardians it will be invaluable. 

Further light on the same subject is provided by Miss 
Lubbock’s careful compilation of authorities for and against 
various Poor-relief doctrines; while Mr. Geoffrey Drage sums 
up the various aspects of the Problem of the Aged Poor with 
his usual grasp of detail and effective lucidity. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Plumbers’ Work, Past and Present. A Brief Commentary and 
a Descriptive Account of the Museum and Workshops Established 
by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers at King’s College, 
London, for the Extension of the Technical Training of Student 
Plumbers. (Copyrighted, we suppose, by the Company itself.)— 
This is a really interesting little book, containing not only a very 
interesting account of the education given, under the superin- 
tendence of the Plumbers’ Company, to plumbers who are 
anxious to master the scientific side of their calling, as it must 
be, and is, mastered by every architect of the least pretension to 
supply a proper system of drainage to his buildings, but also a very 
curious account of the old and disused drainage works discovered 
at Somerset House by the servants of the Company in the area 
allotted to them for their use as a technical school. Good 
plumbing is not merely the work of a trade but of a profession, 
and cannot be properly pursued except by those who have learned 
a good deal about physics and chemistry, as well as the mere 
handicraft which satisfied the old tradesmen called plumbers. 
No doubt much of the bad plumbing, which now, we hope, is 
likely before long to become a thing of the past, was due to 
mere dishonesty, to a wish to do cheaply and ill, work for which 
the plumber intended to be paid as if it had been done thoroughly 
and well. But it was partly because the plumbers did not know 
how terrible are the evils which they caused by letting foul gases 
into the houses of their customers, because they did not know 
enough of physics and chemistry to appreciate the conditions, and 
the sanitary mischiefs of bad plumbing, that dishonesty in the per- 
formance of their work was thought to be so excuseable. This 
little book points out how much it is necessary for a thoroughly 
good plumber to know, if he is to be the efficient instrument of the 
sanitary authorities, and shows us how the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers (established in the reign of Edward III.) has recently 
formed classes and made a museum for the express purpose of 
teaching young plumbers the scientific conditions of their work. 


this highly scientific art, and its authorities give certificates of a 
@ 

competency of those who attend the classes and subsequently 
the examinations by which their mastery of the lessons pric 
them has been tested. The account of the old and disused drain; . 
works discovered at Somerset House by the plumbers employed 
by the Company is also very curious, and is illustrated by some 
exceedingly good plates. If plumbers get as much knowledge - 
the Company propose to give them, they will, we think, be not 
only morally but also intellectually ashamed not to use it effectual] 
in the various items of the work they take in hand. Sound scientify 
knowledge is almost as great a guarantee against bad work ag 
honesty of purpose itself. Indeed the latter without the former 
is quite insufficient, while the former even without the latter will 
usually secure sound work, even though it need not prevent over. 
charging. 

The Year's Music. (J. S. Virtue and Co.)—This is the first of 
what is to be an annual series, “a concise record,” to quote from 
the title-page, “of musical events, productions, appearances 
criticisms, memoranda, &c.” The activity of London, and more 
than one of the great provincial towns, in the way of music pro- 
duction, is great; and it is certainly a laudable thing to preserve 
a record of its result with a life somewhat longer than that 
enjoyed by the daily press. Among the miscellaneous contents of 
the volume, we notice a list of prices fetched at sales during the 
year. A Stradivarius (Antonius) violin fetched £600, another 
£300, a third £260, while one that claimed to have its back ang 
sides of the master’s handiwork was bought for £105. A violin 
by Carlo Bergonzi fetched £200, and one by Amati £153. The 
prices of books and manuscripts were insignificant. But copy. 
rights sold well. ‘Love’s Golden Dream,” by Lindsay Lennoy, 
went for £326 10s.; “The Toilers,” by Piccolomini, for £610 12s, 
“Tt would be interesting,” the editor remarks, “to know the 
prices originally paid for these and other works.” The publishers 
promise improvements for the future, but the volume, as it stands, 
is interesting and valuable. 

The Spectator in London. (Seeley and Co.)—An editor, who 
does not give his name, has collected from the Spectator such 
papers as refer to life in London, a few necessary or expedient 
omissions, demanded by more decent manners, being made. It is 
quite surprising to see the variety of topics treated, and to note 
the resemblances and the differences between the London of 
Addison and Steele and that which is familiar to ourselves. The 
Mohocks are gone; the coffee-houses, if not gone, are greatly 
changed; great men no longer hold levees, though their com. 
pany is still frequented by those who desire something from 
them. We have our opera, but do not exhibit sham Lions at it. 
The “ play-houses”” no longer show us men “stabbed, poisoned, 
racked, or impaled,” but we are not sure that they have changed 
for the better; ladies in hat and coat no longer surprise us, though 
it strikes us as strange when we read how they used to “tie up 
their hair in a Bag or Ribbond in imitation of the smart Part of 
the opposite Sex.” We might go on with these contrasts and 
comparisons; but our readers will, we hope, go to this pretty 
little volume to hear more about the matter. It is excellently 
printed, illustrated in a delightful way, and altogether makes as 
charming a book as could be desired. 

The Creed of a Christian. By Charles Gore, M.A. (Thomas 
Hibberd.) —Canon Gore has republished, with some changes and 
additions, a series of papers that originally appeared in the 
Goodwill magazine. They give a terse, forcible explanation of 
the doctrines of the Christian faith in their bearing on practical 
life. “ Why and how is a man better for believing the Creed?” 
is a question which unsatisfied inquirers will always be asking. 
Here is a lucid, and we should hope satisfying, answer. It would 
be unfair to separate this or that sentence as indicating Canon 
Gore’s view of one doctrine or another. The whole must be taken 
together, and a very good religio theologi it is. 

New Epirions.—The Life of Love: a Course of Lent Lectures. 
By Rev. George Body. (Longmans.) Select Works of Plotinus. 
A Translation by Thomas Taylor. Edited, with Preface and 
Bibliography, by G. R.S. Mead. (G. Bell and Sons.) ——In the 
series of “English Men of Letters” (Macmillan and Co.), we 
have a volume containing Bacon, by R. W. Church; Bunyan, by 
J. A. Froude; and Bentley, by R. C. Jebb.——The Life of Turner. 
By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. (Seeley and Co.)——The Cruise of 
H.M. Ship ‘Challenger’ By W. S. S. Spry. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.) A twelfth and cheaper edition.——The Poetical 
Works of Oliver Goldsmith, with Life by John Mitford. Revised 
and Edited by Austin Dobson. (G. Bell and Sons.)——Poetical 
Works of Robert Burns. 2 vols. Edited by J. A. Manson. 
(Clement Wilson.) ——The Christian Year. By John Keble. 
With Introduction and Notes by Walter Lock, M.A. 
(Methuen.)——In the “ People's Edition of Tennyson’s Poems” 
(Macmillan and Co.), we have two volumes, The Princest 
and Will Waterproof, and other Poems, among the latter being 








In fact they have established a sort of College for the students of 
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eF +. «Lady Clare,” and “Lord of Burleigh.”—— 
hn - lng By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. (Gay 
7 a )—HMatthew Arnold’s Lyrics and Elegiac Poems. (Mac- 
ond sya Co.) ——Don Quizote of Mancha. Translated by Thomas 
— M.A. 1612-1620. With Preface by Justin Huntly 
s th 4 vols. (Gibbings and Co.)——In the “ Author's 
McCar “a Edition of the Waverley Novels” (A. Constatle 
eg The Pirate, 2 vols.; and Kenilworth, 2 vols. The 





Co.), : 
pais > The Lairds of Grippy. By John Galt. 2 vols. (W. 
merce and Sons.)——In the series of “Illustrated Novels” 


: 0.), Sybil, by Benjamin Disraeli, with Pre- 
ons aed < aeeonbetieele speaking, it is far the 
panies A thing that Disraeli ever wrote,” says Mr. Traill.—— 
; dette. By George Sand. Translated from the French by Jane 
Minet Sedgwick. (J. M. Dent and Co.)——The Hand of Ethelberta. 
By Thomas Hardy. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)——In “ George 
Eliot’s Works” (W. Blackwood and Sons), Essays and Leaves 
froma Note-Book——Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)——Don Orsino. By F. Marion Crawford. 
(Same publisher.) ——Jnorganic Chemistry. By T. E. Thorpe. 
(Collins.)—In 2 volumes, containing respectively “Metals” and 
“ Non-Metals.” The work, first published in 1873, has “been 
wholly recast and for the most part rewritten,” the vast advance 
made by the science during twenty-odd years having been recog- 
nised and appreciated.——The Koh-i-Noor Diamond. By Edwin W. 
Streeter. (G. Bell and Sons.)—The story of the “ Pitt” diamond 
added, this is reprinted from “The Great Diamond of the 
World’ We observe that the cutting of the Koh-i-Noor in 1850 
is subjected to severe criticism. Health and Condition in the 
Active and Sedentary. By W. S. Yorke-Davies. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) ——Wintering in Egypt. By Arthur J. M. Bentley, M.D., 
and C. G. Griffinhoofe, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—— 
[lustrated Horse-Breaking. By M. Horace Hayes. (W. Thacker 
and Co.)——Marion Darche. By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan 
and Co.)——Geometrical Drawing. By W. N. Wilson, M.A. 
Third edition. (Longmans and Co.)——British East Africa, or 
Ibea. By P. L. McDermott. (Chapman and Hall.) Found Out. 
By Heien Mathers. One hundred and third thousand. (Jarrold 
and Sons.)——Noémi. Ey S. Baring-Gould. Second edition. 
(Methuen and Co.)——Winifred Mount. By Richard Pryce. 
(A. D. Innes and Co.)——The Citizen Reader. By H. 0. Arnold- 
Forster. Two hundred and sixtieth thousand. (Cassell and 
Co.)——A Garrison Romance. By Mrs. Leith Adams. Third 
edition. (Jarrold and Sons.) 
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“LIBERTY” CARPETS, 
RUGS, & MATTINGS. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
Beantiful and comparatively Inexpensive. 

ORIENTAL RUGS from 2s, 3d. each, Artistic Rugs, recently manufactured 
in Japan :— 3ft. by 1ft.6in. ... » Price 2», 3d. 
rt. ee | ae Kew ie » 48. 64. 
EaSTERN CaRPET AND RvG CATALOGUE POST-FREE, 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


0 S$ ULE &R., 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


DST ESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 

simulated neuralgia, and nervons depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 


Ss T R A | N E D | by the use of proper — 


“OUR EYES,” by 
JUHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., & 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price Is. ; 
Or consult, free of charge— 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
Prezident of The British Optical Association. 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


OLD ENGLISH AND DUTCH 
FURNITURE. 

OLD ORIENTAL RUGS AND 
CARPETS. 

& OLD ORIENTAL CHINA AND 
POTTERY. 

OLD BROCADES AND EM- 
BROIDERIES. 

OLD SILVER, &c., &c. 











VISION. 








DEBENHAM | 


FREEBODY. 


WIGMORE STREET (CAVENDISH SQUARE), LONDON, W. 








The TIMES, December 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on 
“OUR DAUGHTERS” :— 

“What will the little stock of accumulations which paterfamilias can hope to 
leave behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, provided for his 
widow, and been aggregated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got?” 


THE QUESTION Is ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YoRrK. 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
UNDER ITS 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 


and also provides for Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, or Business Capital, under one contract. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... 1. see see coe eee ©=£42,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 
D, 0, HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, E.0, ; 


VIiNOLIA | 
FOR 1/ 13 bom: 
CHAPS, Mab te 


CHILBLAINS, 
REDNESS. CREAM. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


“No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS’ FOOD. 


“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.”—The Lancet. 














Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 


SUTTON’S GRASSES AND CLOVERS 


FOR 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12s, per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE from l5s, to 32s. per acre. 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 
For FULL PARTICULARS SEE 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK ror 1896, now ready. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS. 

GENUINE ONLY prirect rrom SUTTON & SONS, READING. 








SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1894 eve « £393,622,400. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guincas. Classical and 
sees sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F, HOBSON, M.A., 
Varden. 














ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing school fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fifteon yeurs of age on July Ist. One Scholar- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For 
particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, value 90 guineas and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

value 50 guineas, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be COMPETED 

for on JULY 29th, 30th, 3lst. Of the Exhibit ons three at least will be offered 

for Modern Side or Army Class subjects. Candidates, whether from outside or 

already in the College or Junior Schvol, must be between 12 and 15 years on 
August lst, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN, 


HOUSANDS OF RELIGIOUS PEOPLE, it is well 
known, have ceased to be satisfied with the Creed of Christendom. 

Many are in doubt and discomfort, wishing to know what they shall put in 
the place of the Creed they no longer believe. 

These persons are earnestly invited to look into THE THEISTIC FAITH 
AND ITS FOUNDATIONS, which supplies the strongest and most reasonable 
grounds yet known for Trust in a Loving God. 

The Theistic Church, now in its TWENTY-FIFTH year, was set on foot to 
establish True Religion and the Worship of God on Natural grounds of Fact and 
Reason. 

Inquirers are asked to communicate with Rev. OHARLES VOYSEY, Minister 
cf T. T. C., St. Valery, Finchley Road, Hamp:tead, N.W 

Thei:tic Literature sent gratis and po.t-free. 

All communications will be held private and confidential. 

The Sunday Services at the THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, 
are held at lla.m. and 7 p.m. 








of MATRON in BOYS’ SCHOOL. Has had much experience in Nursing. 
Highly recommended.—Apply, Mrs, FORBES, at 3 Worcester Villas, Olifton, 
Bristol. 


A WIDOWED LADY (Churchwoman) seeks the POST 
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WHERE TO LIVE 


HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Ltd., 
York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W. A FEW SETS of UN- 
FURNISHED ROOMS VAOANT. Rents from £3 a month, General dining- 


room.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 
K H. GRESSON, M.A., Winchester and Oriel College, 

e Oxford, and G. L. EVANS, B.A., Eton, and late Classical Exhibitioner, 
0.0.C., Oxford, RECEIVE BOYS, between the ages of eight and fourteen, to 
PREPARE for ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIPS at all the Public Schools. 
The house stands in seven acres of ground, 800ft. above sea-level, on sand and 
gravel soil. It is situated in the healthiest part of Sussex, amidst beautiful 
scenery and surroundings, thirty-four miles from London and seven from Tun- 
bridge Wells. There is a well-laid cricket ground, and special attention is paid 
to Cricket and Football. Ponies are kept, and Riding thoroughly taught. The 
Sanitation is perfect, and is annually inspected bythe London Sanitary Assurance 
Association.—The Grange, Crowborough, Sussex, 





fae 


LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, M 

k MA 
O CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 7. HEMAN. 
te Competition in MAY NEXT, valne from £25 to £80 a year whe 
ee from a — eg eg pl Ht cases of scholars who requity it 
—Further particulars from the AD-MASTER ETS 9 it, 
Clifton, Bristol. or SECRETARY, the Coilege, 


————____ 
Ly ss SCHOOL.—KING’S SCHOLARSHIPs 
£70, £50, £20. Examination BEGINS JUNE 2nd, and will b of 
simnitaneously in London or Oxford. School fees, 66-70 ‘guineas — Fu ae 
information from SECRETARY, School House, Dorham, ‘ urther 











einai, 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 


(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by a Uni 


Graduate, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and versity 
NAVY. Boys under six years of age are taught in the Kindenate, ar 


ment, which is in the charge of a Teacher certificated by the Fr Roci 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age.—PIXHOLME, DONS ay 





|? Nae ied COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS§, 1896.—Twe 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17th.—For particula 0 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, Ts, 





ee 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities fo, 
Freuch, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for Universit, 
Examinations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals Mie 
saa Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 
) RMS. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGR 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1996, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engincers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College, 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 


URY S. EDMUNDS, KING EDWARD’S SCHOOL— 
SPECIAL PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, and 
NAVY. Leaving Exhibitions: Three of £60 per annum for 4 years, one of £60 
per annum and one of £18 per anuun for 3 years. School fees, £50 a year, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 27th.—Rey. A, W 
CALLIS, M.A., Head-Master, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 26th, 27th, 

28th. ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £20 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded. Ohief Subjects, Classics and Mathematic, 
Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land, Gymnasium; 

Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prospectus on application to 

Miss 8. UAKR. The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principa} 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 














PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will take 
jlace at Uppingham on MAROH 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1896, for SIX 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of 
£30 per annum, each tenable at the school.—Candidates entertained free of 
charge if application be made by MAROH 14th, 1896, 





HE KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—At 

least FOUR FOUN DATION SCHOLARSHIPS will be cffered for competi- 

tion on MARCH Slst and APRIL lst. Examination in London and at Bruton,— 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not le-s than SEVEN RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE PLACE 

in JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Deans 
Yard, Westminster. 


HERBORNE SCHOOLSCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 

be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 











ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for at least FOUR ENTRANCE 

SOHOLARSHIPs; value from £30 to £60 per annum. Candidates must be 
under 15 years of age.—Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSGIPS (value £30 for 3 years) and TWO HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS (value £20 for 3 years) will be competed for on MAY Sth— 
7th.—For information as to Junior and Senior Sctolarships, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


LADY VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDS PENSION- 

FAMILLE where FOUR GIRLS are RECEIVED. Exceptional Educa- 
tional advantages, combived with refined home.comforts and individual care, 
Highest references exchanged. Moderate terms.—Prospectus, Miss HEISS, 
Villa Beaulieu, Lausanne, 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 











commended,—Address, Mr, G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 
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CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

ING’S, SCHOOL, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and 
ge —Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 
Master at oo iin ‘Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
Ean PARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 


oss AL L s Cc H O O L. 
R ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


ATION, MAROH 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1996. 
ameney > BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 








CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL, 

A by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
saisted WY ‘cols. House stands on cliff overlooking sea, south aspect; sheltered 
Foground field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head- 
J. D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
“LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January 13th, 1896, 





Master, 
Secretary. 


eee sel 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 

: With Title of L.L.A. 
apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 





For Prospectus, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE —FOURTEEN 

“§CHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £13 a year (giving 
immediate admission) will be COMPETED for in JUNE next. One of these 
Scholarships (£80) is confined to Candidates not yet members of the School: the 
cost are open to members of the School and others without distinction; three 
will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Age of Candidates, from eleven 
to Pharcyde Py particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. F. J. 
LEADER, the College, Marlborough. 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.— A LEC- 
E TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh, 

















NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Cffice of ASSISTANT REGISTRAR in this University will shortly 
become vacant. ; 

The salary of the office commences at £500 per annum, and rises by five annual 
increments to £600, : : i ; 

The Assistant Registrar wiil be required to enter on his duties on May Ist ; 
and he must be prepared to devote his whole time to the business of the 
University. s y : 

Candidates for the appointment must send in their names to the undersigned, 
together with a statement of their age (which must not be less than 25, nor more 
than 40 years), their previous career, and their qualifications, supported by such 
testimonials as they may think desirable, not later than WEDNKSDAY, March 
25th. 

It is particularly requested by the Senate that no application be made to its 
members individually, i foe 

Further information may be obtained on application to 

University of London, ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., LL.D., 

Burlington Gardens, W., Registrar. 
February 22nd, 1896. 


T GRHRORBRGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
Bankers—-London and County Bank, A!bert Gate, S.W, 

His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G. i reacnrise 


TimoTuy Houimgs, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
fanded property. 











HE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.O. 
_ _President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN. 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &., and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscrib rs. 

20,046 Appliances given in 1895. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s éd.,or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD O. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


R. PEROWNE’S CO-OPERATIVE CRUISES and 

J EDUCATIONAL TOURS, 

A THIRTY GUINEA PALESTINE ORUISE, MARCH 30th, including Egypt, 
Athens, and Constantinople. 

SIXTEEN GUINEA SPRING TOURS to ROME. Lectures by Professor 
Mahatfy, Canon Evans, and others. 

A TWENTY GUINEA BALTIC CRUISE, MAY llth, including St. Peters- 
burg, Cop:nhagen, Stockholm, and Christiana, A Twenty-six Days’ Oruise 


0! . 
SIXTEEN and a HALF GUINEA ATHENS TOURS. 
BOSNIA, HERZEGOVINA, and CONSTANTINOPLE, MAY 2st. A Tour de 
Luxe conducted by Mr. Boyd-Carpenter. 
ICELANDIC and NORWEGIAN SUMMER CRUISES. 
SUMMER CRUISE to GREENLAND and HUDSON BAY. 
Full particulars, with plans of the steamers, from Mr. Perowne’s Secretary, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


FIFTH EDITION 
NOW READY. 


PLEA FORA SIMPLER LIFE 


By GEORGE S. KEITH, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s, 6d, 





SECOND EDITION 
NOW READY. 


PASSAGES OF THE BIBLE 


Chosen for their Literary Beauty and Interest. 


By J. G. FRAZER, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8v0, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 
Or in white vellum cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, price 7s, 6d. 
ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE, 


LECTURES ON 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


DELIVERED AT OXFORD, 1892-93. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE, 
Late Regius Professor of Modern History. 





8vo, 12:, 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 





NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 


THE LAST YEARS OF 
ST. ANDREWS: 


SEPTEMBER, 1890, TO SEPTEMBER, 1895. 


By the Author of “Twenty-five Years at St. Andrews,” “The 
Recreations of a Country Parson,” &e. 
8yvo, 15s. 


%.* No part of this volume has previously appeared in any periodical. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





RHODES AND JAMESON, 
See FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MARCH, 
WHICH CONTAINS ALSO 
“THE FIASCO IN ARMENIA,” 
“VENEZUELA BEFORE EUROPE AND AMERICA,” 
“THE MODERN JEW,” 
“THE PARTITION OF SIAM,” 


“OUR NAVAL RESERVES,” 
&e., &. 


b 
CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
MARCH NUMBER, 
Counting THE Cost. By Margaret| Tue Story or an ELoPEment, By 
Deland, Robert H. Sherard. 
Tue DavGuTeR oF THE House. By| WHERE THE SEA-WALL ENDS, By 


Violet Hunt. Esther Poland. 
A ConstaBLe’s Woornc. By Arthur; A Prcutiar Case, By Fred G, Engel- 
Paterson. ach, 
My Frienp THE ScHoot-Marm., ByjIn Dovustina Castie: A Prar-Storr 

(Serial). By Joseph Strange, 


Kdith A. Barnett. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, Firtx Eprtiow, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 





INVESTED FUNDS 4. .0 woe nes, «= 220,000,000 





R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
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FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 83, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons ee Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK, 
PresipEnt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of bales Deruty-CHaiInMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
OUGLAS, 
Parsic1axn—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Eeq., M.A., M.D. ActuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., FIA. 
SxecreTary—G@. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. Annual Income, £395,073. 
BONUS YEAR, 1896,—All with-profit Policies in force on June Ast, 1896, will share in the distribution, 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business, 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812, 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 

WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES orantepD at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


AA. _'|____ PROMPTLY AND — 
ssaatibisnedible | EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 
BRONCHITIS, 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 
DIFFICULT BREATHING DATURA TATULA. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 188, For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s, SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 























READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each. 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








MEDOC. HE UNION BANK of 





AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Ped roots, Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent ; : ‘ eT 
light Dinner Wine, or for using Paid-up Oapital cisseccccorserrsrreeree £1,500,000 
with or without water. The quality 138, 7s, 6d, Reserve Fund.....s.sccersecescersersseree 1,000,000 
will be found equal to wine usually Reserve Liability of Proprietors,,, 3,000,000 


sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 








are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
. ; pee SEP HE. Qolonies of Australia and New Zealand, . 
juperior N VINK, old in 
batts. We enn dutncty tha one REMITTANOES are made to the 
mend thiswine, On comparison it nf ! 
will be found equal to wine offered 168, 98, BILLS on the OOLONIES are negotiated and sent 
at much higher prices by the small for collection, 
foreign houses who pester private DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
consumers in England, which may be ascertained on application, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, W. R, MEWBURN, Manager, 
— old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 71 Cornhill, London, E.C 
lozen. s.r wm frotte 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. BI®EBESGE BANE: 
In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, ESTABLISHED 1551, 


below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, |} SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im. | allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 








ported by ourselves. TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
Prices include Bottles, re ea monthly balances, when not drawn 
elow £ . 
JAMES SMITH AND CO. | st ochiehhSPaUat Si Sat ac 
LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, lara, post-free. naan 
North John Street. que FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. CCIDENTS ro LIFE anp LIMB, 
enavenst, RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
. EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
EPPS S COMFORTING, INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERY’ 
COCO A BREAKFAST—SUPPER. ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
4 Established 1849, Capital £1,000,000, 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. | Compensation Paid ... ... ... £3,600,000. 








Aina 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
19 ae a? ed mame Oross, 

NDON. stablished 17: I yw ‘ 
eacccanene JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
ne -— Prompt settlements, 

ured free of all Liability. i 
Electric-Lighti cles Gneptied. STEE L P ENS. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
¥. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 

















HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW NOVELS. 





TREGARTHEN. By g, 


Norway. 3 vols, 


A PAINTER’S ROMANCE, 


and other Stories, By E.eanor H 

OLME: 
Author of “ The Price of a Pearl,” « tehel cal 
To-morrow,” &¢. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 


ERICA’S HUSBAND, By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “Sir Anthony,” 
“ Marjory’s Mistake,” &, 2 vols, i 


A PAGAN SOUL. By Louis 


Vintras, Author of “Lady Folly,” 
crown 8y0, 6s, 


FRIEND OR RIVAL. By 


ELIZABETH Neat, Author of “ Coming of Age,” 
“ My Brother Basi),”’ &c. 2 vols, 


THE SPORT OF STARS. 


By ALGERNON GissiNG, Author of “A Moorland 
Idyl,” ‘A Village Hampden,” &c, 2 vols, 


1 vol, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FOR 1896. 


Demy 8vo, Paper Boards, 3:.; Cloth Boards, 4s, 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF 


Tur ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, YORK, ARMAGH, 
AND Dusuin, THE Primus oF Scor.ayp, 
Tue BISHOPS OF THE ENGLISH, IRISH, Scortisz, 
AND AMERICAN CHURCHES, 
Tur Lower House OF CONVOCATION OF THE PRovINcB 
oF CANTERBURY, and by 
Tue CONVOCATION OF YORE. 


The Fourteenth Issue of this important Work 
presents an authorised and comprehensive record of 
the condition and work of the Church of England 
and of all Churches in communion with her through. 
out the world. 

This Volume has a special interest and value, as it 
gives a complete statistical review of the present 
position and work of the Church in England and 
Wales, compiled from the Returns furnished by the 
Parochial Clergy under the new system recently 
a by the Convocations of Canterbury and 

ork. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

London: Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, 

W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; and 

Brighton: 129 North Street. 





SESAME CLUB PAPERS. 


A SERIES OF PAMPHLETS BEARING ON 
THE NEW EDUCATION, 


The First Three Numbers are Now Ready. 


ConrTENTS, 
1, Epucative Lessons. By Lady Isabel Margesson, 
2, THE Stupy OF FLoweERs. By Professor Patrick 
Geddes. 
3, BRUSHWORK FOR THE KINDERGARTEN AND HOME, 
By E. Cooke. 
Published by 
The EDUCATION LEAGUE, 171 Victoria St, 8.W. 


Price 6d. each Number. 
Six Months’ Subscription, 2s, 6d. 





OMMERCE, with its Spreading 
Wings, has traversed the globe many timer, 
and binds nations together with the strong ties of 
mutual self-interest. Through its influence London 
has become the metropolis of the world, and her 
merchants have amassed wealth sufficient to make 
them the envy of princes. Holloway’s Pills and 
Ointment have now become essential articles of 
commerce with all parts of the world. They have 
effected cures which have seemed miraculous, and 
given relief in complaints when all hope had been 
lost. In all known diseases their success has at all 
times been wonderful. In cases of disorders of the 
stomach, bile, liver complaint, indigestion, fevers, 
ague, &c., they act like a charm, as the cure # 
speedy and certain. 
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up. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





BROTHER AND SISTER. 


i d the Letters of Ernest and Hen- 
prea ly Translated by Lady Mary Lorp. 
With 2 Portraits in Photogravure, 1 vol, demy 


8vo, 14s. 


MBASSADOR OF 
siias THE VANQUISHED. 


1KE DE Brociir. From the Diaries 
By te etnies of Count Elie de Gontiut, First 
French Ambassador of the Third Republic at the 
Court of Berlin. 1 vol. demy 8vo, lus, 6d. 





ON VIOL AND FLUTE. 


Poems, By Epmunp Gosse. A New Edition, 
1 vol., 3s. 6d, net. 








New Fiction. 





THIRD EDITION OF 
MR. W. E. NORRIS’S NOVEL. 


THE DANCER IN YELLOW. 


3y W. E. Norris. 2 vols., 10:. net. 
The ATHEN EU M.—“ Well finished and perfect; a 
most agreeable specimen cf his art.” 
The WORLD.—* We do nit think Mr. Norris has 
written any more clever and skilful story than this 
1a,” 
“AN EXCELLINT NOVEL.” 


A SELF-DENYING 
ORDINANCE. 


By M. Hamriron. 1 vol., 6s. 

The ATHENZUM.—" The characters are excep- 
tionally distinct, the movement is brisk, and the 
dialogue is natural and convincing.” 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 
THE YEARS THAT THE 
LOCUST HATH EATEN. 


Second Edition, 1 vol., 6s 

jie DAILY NEWS e 
promise given by * Join ‘raill, Spin-ter. 

fie PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“Shoild not be 


1 by a fastidious novel reader.” 


—"B 
1 





irs out to the full the 





‘““A NOVEL BY A NOVELIST.” 


HERBERT VANLENNERT. 


By C, F, Keary. 1 vol., 6s, 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ We say it de- 
liberately that thera are very very few norels of our 
t.m3 that bear so unmi-takeably the grip of the 
ma-ster-hand as § Herbert Vanlennert.’ ” 


SMOKE. 
By Ivan TourGenry, Translated by Constance 
GARNETT. 1 vol., 3s. net. 


A HAPPY BOY. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, 
os, net. 


HER OWN DEVICES. 


By C G. Compton. Cloth, 3s, net; paper, 2°. 6d, 
net. (Pioneer Series.) 

Tike DAILY TELEGRAPH. — ‘Mr. Compton 
kno wsa great deal about theatrical and Bohemian 
secety, and his pictures of it are forcible and 
rea‘istic. The book is certainly full of cleverness,” 


1 vol. feap, 8vo, 


BY STEPHEN CRANE, 
THE RED BADGE 
OF COURAGE. 


Fourth Edition, cloth, 33, net; paper, 23, 6d. 
net. (Pioncer Series.) 


The WORLD.—* A work of quits unusual merit 
Leaves Zola’s ‘La Débacle’ far behiad.” 
ib NITY FAIR, — ‘‘An extraordinarily clever 
ook, 


The SATURDAY REVIEW, — ‘Simply unap- 
proached in intimate knowledge and sustained 
imaginative strergth,” 


PAPIER MACHE. 


By Cuartes ALLEN, Cloth, 3s, net; paper, 2s, 6d. 
(P-oneer Series.) ‘ anit 





London: 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 


Editors—DR. DRIVER, DR. PLUMMER, and DR. BRIGGS. 
New Volume, now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. 


Rev. Professor E. P. GOULD. 





The following Volumes have already appeared : 


DEUTERONOMY. By Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. 12s. 
ROMANS. By Prof. W. Sanpay, D.D., and A. OC. HEApLAM, B.D., Oxford. 12s. 
JUDGES. By Prof. G. F. Moors, D.D., Andover. 12s. 

“©The International Critical Commentary’ promises to be a most important work...... There is plenty of 
room for such a comprehensive Commentary, and if the subsequent volumes of the series come up to the 
standard of excellence set in the work that now lies before us [Dr, Driver's ‘ Deuteronomy ’), the series will 
supply a real want in our literature.”—G@uardian. 

Detailed Prospectus of Series free on application. 





Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: Srmpgin, Marsnatt, Hamitron, Kenr and Co. (Limited). 


The Third Edition of 8. R. Grockett's “SWEET- 
HEART TRAVELLERS,” illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, 1s now ready, price 6s. 


“ Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr, Crockett’s genius he must have recanted and re- 
pented in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘Sweetheart Travellers.’ It is the rarest of all rarities, and 
veritably a child’s book for children, as well as for women and for men. It is seldom, indeed, that the 
reviewer has the opportunity of bestowing unstinted praise with the feeling that the laudation is, neverthe- 
less, inadequate. *Sweetheart Travellers’ is instinct with drol'ery; it continually strikes the softest notes 
of tenderest pathos, like some sweet, old-fashioned nursery melody, and it must make the most hardened 
bachelor feel something of the pleasures he has missed ia liying mateles; and childiess,’”—Times, 

“Mr, Orockett must be credited with one of the most pronounced successes of the season,’’— World, 


Now ready, the Second Edition of Mrs. L. T. Meade’s 
‘PRINCESS OF THE GUITER,”’ price 6s. 


* One of the best books of the season is ‘A Priveess of the Gutter,’ by L. T, Meade,—a refined and fasci- 
nating tale of London life. Nothirg better has ever come from the pen of L. T. Meade; in fact,‘ A Princess 
of the Gutter’ might almost have been written by Sir Walter Besant.”—Literary World. 























GARDNER, DARTON and CoO., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





THE ISOLATION OF ENGLAND. 


A Full Account of the Causes which have led to the Present Situation will be found in 


THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE 


A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL POLICY. 


By SPENSER WILKINSON. §8vo, 7:. 6d. Among the chapters are:— 
THE PARTITION OF TURKEY|THE USE OF ARMIES, EGYPt. 

AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANUE, | THE SECRET OF TdE SEA, | A WARNING FROM GERMANY. 
And The EXPANSION of FRANOE, giving a succinct acccunt of Modern French Policy and of the questions 
of Tonquin, Siam, Madagascar, the Niger, Newfoundland, and the Mediterranean. 

LORD ROBERTS writes :—‘' I cannot tell you how interested I have been in ‘ The Great Alternative.’ 
No beok has given me so much pleasure since I read‘ The Injluence of Sea Power upon History.’ The work is 
really so valuable it ought to be read by every Englishman.” 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. (Lim.), London. 


THE ‘ s * 
yinereenra cEnruny, | United Service Magazine 


MARCH, 1696. | ‘The Boer Filibusters in 1884-1885. SrreKa. 
An Army witHouT Leapers. By Colonel Lons- | The starving of Britain: How to prevent it. 
dale Hale. f Major-General H, C. P. Rice. 
Onsmerene Coursnzes, By the Right Hon. the | The Defence of Belgium. 
Marquis of Lorne, M.P. A BELGIAN OFFICER. 
y By H. A. Bryden. <j is 
By Franc's 








Translated by 
Capt. SaALUsBURY. 
The Study of Naval History. A Naval LIEUTENANT. 
Oliver Cromwell as a Soldier. Major Baupock, R.A. 
Infantry Sword Exercises of 1895. 

AtrreD Hotrtoys, F.S.A. 
Carew in Munster, 1600-1603. 
R. C. Scturvay, M.A., LL.B. 
Nemo. 


In PRAISE OF THE BOERS. 

Tue Seamy SIDE oF BRITISH GUIANA, 
Comyn. 

Our Invasion ScarFS AND Pavics, 
Sir Richard Vesey Hamilton, K.C.B. | 

RecENT ScreNcer.—R6NTGEN’S Rays—THE EREcT 
Are MAN. By Prince Kropotkin. 

Matruew ARNOLD. By Frederic Harrison 

Tue NavaL TEACHINGS OF THE CRISIS. 
Laird Clowes (‘* Nauticus’’). 

AUSTRALIA AS A STRATEGIC Base. By A. Silva White. 

Lorp LEIGHTON AND HIS ART, By W. B. Rchmond, 


By F. W. Wilson, 
By Henry W. 

By Charles 
By 


By Admiral 





Organisation. 


By W. | Correspondence, &e. 


London: William Clowes ani Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 


‘THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by Vicror1a WoopHULL MARTIN, 
MARCH. 
Tue Woman’s Qvuestioy. An Interview with 
Madame Sarah Grand. (With Portrait.) 
Tue MULTIPLICATION OF THE Unrit. Arnold White. 
ANCIENT GREECE AND Movers Enetanp. Edward 
J. Edwardes, M.D 
Tue Ecorst (A Study.) Richard Arthur. 
MarriaGeE A LA Move, (A Dialogue.) Olga Sann. 
Tue Position oF GERMAN Women, Ev: lyn M. Lang. 
Leprosy In MapErrRA AND IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
F, V. Hopkins, M.D. 
Tue Quest ror TrutH. Sybil. 
Reyvunciuation. (Short Story.) 
Price Sixpence. 
Lo: don: Hvutcarnson ani Co., Paternoster Row. 





R.A. 

THE AGRICULTURAL POSITION. 
au. . 

Scenes tn A Barrack ScHOOL. 
Neyinson, 

THe ENCROACHMENT OF 
Whibley. 

SELF-HELP AMONG AMERICAN COLLEGE GIRLS. 
Elizabeth L. Banks. 

PorsonInc THE WELLS OF CaTHOLIC CRITICISM. 
By Edmund 8. Purcell, Author of *‘The Life of 
Cardinal Manuing.” (With Letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 

London: Samrson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


Women, 


Just ready, price ls. net, boards, 
YP 


ANN MORGAN’S LOVE: 
A Pedestrian Poem. 
By ARTHUR MUNBY. 


London: 
1 Tcryer, 5 Wellington Street, Strand. 


Roy Tellet. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, 8vo, 30s. net,—THE 


LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 
By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. 
In 2 vols., with Portraits. 

*,* This Edition contains the Letters addressed to Mr. Purcell by Cardinal 
Manning’s Executors acknowledging his position as Biographer designated by the 
Cardinal himself, and giving him, as of right, full poe ee use all suc Letters 
snd Papers as he might require for the purposes of the Book. 

A Letter from Mr. W. E. Gladstone to Mr. Purcell says :— 

“You have produced, I think, by far the most extraordinary biography I ever 
read, and have executed a work, I think, of unparalleled difficulty wita singular 
success, I have not been interested in it, I have been fascinated and entranced.” 


THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. By 


VALENTINE CHIROL. 





In 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 17s. 0 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS OF LOUIS 


AGASSIZ. By Jutes Marcov. With Illustrations. 
MACMILLAN S THREE.AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.— 


New Volume. 


BLEAK HOUSE. By Charles Dickens. 


With 40 Illustrations by Phiz, and Facsimile of Wrapper to the First Part. 
A Reprint of the Original Ecition, with an Introduction, Biographical and 
Bibliographical, by Charles Dickens the Younger. Crown 8vo. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NO) VELS.—New Volume. 
LAVENGRO, the Scholar, the Gipsy, the 


Priest. By GEorGE Borrow. Iilustrated by E. J. Sullivan. With an In- 
troduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





Demy 16mo, cloth, 1s. net; Persian, ls. 6d, net each volume. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. The People’s 


Edition. Vol. IX, IN MEMORIAM; Vol, X. MAUD, and other Poems. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE IN 


LONDON. Edited by Cuakirs Boorn. Vol. VII, POPULATION 
OLASSIFIED BY TRADES (continued). 
EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


a nes of Lectures, By Sir J. R, Seerey, K.C.M.G., Litt.D.,&c. Globe 
VO, 58, 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Vol. IV. By J.R. Green. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


AMERICAN DISCOURSES. By Matthew 


ARNOLD. Globe 8vo, 53. 





art VI, Now Ready. 


A HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Professor 


Frieprich RatzE,. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
Butter, M.A. With Preface by E. B. Tytor, D.C.L. Royal 8vo, ls. net 
each part, 

e 8vo, paper, ls. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


THE USE OF LIFE. By the Right Hon. 


Sir Joun Lussocs, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. Sixteenth Thousand. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MILTON: Narrated 


in connexion with ths Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his 
Time. By Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., &c. Vol. IIL, 1643-1649. 
New Edition. 
(The complete work, in Six Volumes, and a Supplementary Volume containing 
a very full Index, may now be had.) 


MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. Edited, with an Intro- 


duction and Notes, by Ricuarp G. Moutton, M.A. 16mo, 2s, 6d, 








ELECTRIC WIRING. For the Use of 


Architects, Underwriters, and the Owners of Buildings. By RussELL Ross, 


> 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 437, MAROH, Price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS. 
THOMAS CaTHRO’S CLOCK, 
THE STAR OF THE SEA, 
THE REMARKABLES OF CarTain HIND, 
A SUBTERRANEAN ADVENTURE, 
TuHE SonGs OF PIEDIGROTTA. 
RaMBLES OF A NATURALIST IN WOOLMER FOREST. 
A Domestic Drama. 
THE SCOTTISH GUARD OF FRANCE. 
THE FaILuRE OF PHILANTHROPY. 
ALEXANDER MacMILian: a Personal Reminiscence. 


THE CENTU RY MAGAZINE. 


lilustrated. M Price ls. 4d. 
Contents :—Sir George Tressady, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. — Continuation 
of William M. Sloane’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.—Stamping out the London 
Slums, by Edward Marshall.—The Elder Dumas, by Emily Orawford.—Tom 
Grogan (conclusion), &c. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. MARCH. Price One Shilling. 


Contents :—Continuations of the serial stories, The Prize Cup, Teddy and 
Carrots,.The Swordsman’s Son, Sindbad Smith & Co., &e. 


PPpr 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST, 
New Work by Sir William Muir. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 8v0, 10:. Ga. 


THE MAMELUKE OR SLAVE DYNAsty 


OF EGYPT, 1260-1517 A.D, By Sir Witt1am Morr, K.0.8.1 LL.D. 
Ph.D. (Bologna), Author of “ The Life of Mahomet,” “ Mahomet an} 
“The Caliphate,” &c, Marcy 


VIR. H. S. MERRIMAN’S 
POPULAR NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—4 Second Edition o 
“THE SOWERS,” crown 810, 6s., 
by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 4 utho, 
of “ With Edged Tools,” &c., 75 now ready 
at all Booksellers’. 


“ From first to last the book teems with interest...... There have b 
good novels for years,”—Mr, James Parn, in the Illustrated London Hoon ae 


The New Photography. 
Notice.—THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for MARCH contains an Illustrated Article on the New Photograp) 
entitled * Photographing the Unseen,”’ by A. A. CAMPBELL Swiytos . 
an Article on * National iography,” by Sipney Lex, Editor of “ 7}. 
Dictionary of National Biography;” and the following Oontributions.— 
“ Ciarissa Furiosa,” by W. E. Norris, Ohaps. 9-12; “ Lire in a Famiiis. 
TERE;” “THROUGH THE GATE OF TEaRS;” “THE Way TO THE . 
Pote;” “CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE Ctr,” by S. R. Crockett, Adventu 
56-60. At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, price SIXPENCE, 


DOL. 
Islam,” 








A 





TCs 


New and Cheaper Edition of Stepniak’s 
“Underground Russia.” 


ow Ready, NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


N 
UNDERGROUND RUSSIA; Revolutionary Profiles 
aud Sketches from Life. By STEPNIAK, formerly Editor of “ Zemliai Volia’ 
(Land and Liberty). With a Preface by Peter Lavroff. 
“ His best known, as it is his most thrilling work,’’—Daily Telegraph, 


THE BROWNINGS FOR THE YOUNG. Eiite: 


by FreprEric G, Kenyon, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Sm!) 
fcap. 8vo, 1s. 





New Edition of Mr. Ernest Hart’s ‘Hypnotism, 
Mesmerism, &c.’’ 

On MONDAY NEXT, SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, with Chapters on “T) 
Eternal Gullible,”’ and Note on ‘‘ Tha Hypnotism of Trilby.” 
HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, AND THE NEW 
WITCHCRAFT. By Ernest Hart, formerly Sargeon to the We-: 

London Hospital and Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.\V. 








Messrs. Ward § Downey announce the publicati.» 
of a Reproduction in Facsimile of the Origin 
Manuseript in Fulham Palace Library of the 


HISTORY OF THE 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION. 


By WILLIAM BRADFORD, 


One of the Founders of and Second Governor of that Colony. 


Containing an account of the Voyage of the Pilgrim Fathers in 


‘THE MAYFLOWER,’ 


aud the names of those who sailed in that ship, “ and were 
(by the blessing of God) the first beginners, and (in a sort) 
the foundation of all the plantations and colonies in New 
England.” 


With an Introduction by JOHN A. DOYLE, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 


Seper-royal 4to, 280 folio pages, on fine Hand-made Paper, handsomely bourd. 
The Edition is limited to 350 copies, price £4 4s. net, 
each copy numbered, 


WARD and DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





What must I do to get well, and how can I keep so? 


By Mrs. ELMA STUART, Toutley Hall, Wokingham, Berks. _ 
Twelfth Edition, rewritten and greatly en'arged. Handsome volume, 320 pp.» 
price 5s. net, or post-free from herself, 5s, 6d. 

Sole Trade Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Ltd., London, E.C. 
The Duke OF ARGYLL writes:—‘'I now feei that all other remedies I have 
ever taken were addressed to the symptoms alone, not to the causes and sources 
of disease. The Salisbury Treatment......as clearly explained in your book, 
wakes a direct attack upon those causes, on principles which seem to me to be as 
sound and simple in theory, as I have found them to be successful in practice. 








HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues gratis and postage free. OrJers by 








MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London, 


post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C, 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE TRADITIONAL TEXT OF THE HOLY 


GOSPELS VINDICATED AND ESTABLISHED. By the 
late Joun WILLIAM Burgon, B.D., Dean of Chichester. Arranged, Com- 
pleted, and Edited by Epwarp Miter, M.A., Author of “A Guide to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament.”’ 


Now ready, Vol. VII., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. by the Rev. Myyors Bricut, M.A, 
With Lord Brarsrooxr’s Notes. Edited, with Additions, by Henry B. 
WuratLty, F.S.A. To be completed in 9 vols. (including Index Vol.) Demy 
8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 10s, 6d. each, 


“To Mr. Wheatley, therefore, a great debt of gratitude is due. In his pages 
weare able for the first time to read the actual diary. Both in bulk and in 


interest the additions are most important, throwing, as they do, fresh and vivid | 


important Fine Art Record 


light on the character and doings of the diarist, and including abundant | 


references to the persons, places, customs, events, literature, and play which 
bring before our eyes the social life of the Restoration era...... The volumes are 
produced in & most attractive style, admirably printe1, tastefully bound, and en- 
riched with well-engraved portraits and other illustrations, A considerable 
imount of new matter has been incorporated with the notes of Lord Braybrooke 
and his coadjutors, which the present editor has wisely decided to supplement 
rather than attempt to supersede.”—Quarterly Review, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 


Imperial 16mo, 7s. 67. net. 


BOOKBINDINGS, OLD AND NEW. 


By Professor BraNDER MaTTHEWS. With numerous Iilu-trations, 75 Copies 
on Japanese vellum, £1 1s, net, 
“A brightly written handbook on this fascinating subject.’—Times, 





NEW VOLUME OF 
HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor J. W. HALES, M.A, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE AGE OF DRYDEN. 


By Ricuarp Garnett, C.B., LL D 


“ Within the limits of his space, Dr. Garnett surveys the several departments 
of literature in this period with singular comprehensiveness, broad symp thy, 
and fine critical sagacity.”—Times, 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY, fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF ROBERT 


BRIDGES. 





Now ready at all Libraries. 





A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. STEELE. 


LESBIA: 


A STUDY in One Volume. 
BY 
ANNA C. STEELE, 


Author of ‘‘ Gardenhurst,” “ Broken Toss,” “ Condoned,” “ Clove Pink,” &e. 


Crown 8vo, @, 


DISHONOURED: 


A NOVEL. 
BY 
THEO. GIFT. 
NEW EDITION, 1 vol., 63. 
“A novel of quite unusual merit, showing literary skill in every page,”—Ieeds 
Mercury, 


Crown Svo, 53, 


FRANCOIS-SEVERIN MARCEAU. 


A Biography. By Captain T. G. Jounsoy, LS.0, With Portrait. 


“This history of Marceau’s brief and brilliant career has many merits, and we 
0 not know any other English book that covers exactly the same ground.”’ 
—Times, 


a 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. of 


THE 


MARCH PART 


OF THE 


MAGAZINE OF ART 


ENLARGED 


by an extra Sheet of 16 Pages (which is given 
without increase of price) so as to include an 


OF WORKS BY THE LATE 


LORD LEIGHTON, 


INCLUDING 


BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS of 
Pictures, Statuary, & Studies, 
Celebrated Portraits, 


&e., &c. 
The Part (price 1s, 4d.) includes a 
SPECIAL MEMOIR BY M. H. SPIELMANN. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited; and all Booksellers. 





NOW READY. 





Complete in one handsome vol., bevelled 
cloth, gilt edges, price 9s. 


THE QUEEN'S LONDON. 


With nearly 400 SUPERB 
ARTISTIC VIEWS of LONDON 
and its ENVIRONS, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


‘“A fascinating collection of photo- 


'graphs.”—Tue Times. 


“The artistic finish displayed places 


this publication immeasurably above 
any other work of the kind. A 
unique record of the Metropolis and its 
surrounding neighbourhood.” 


—Pusuic OPINION. 





YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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GARDNER, DARTON, AND COS 


LAS T. 


Immediately. 


The XXXIX ARTICLES, and the AGE of 


the REFORMATION. An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition in the Light 
of Contemporary Documents. By E. TyRrRELL GREEN, M.A, Lecturer in 
Theology and Hebrew, 8. David’s College, Lampeter, sometime Scholar of 
S. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth boards. 


THREE HOURS at the CROSS. By the 
Rev. W. J. Hocxina, Vicar of All Saints’, Tufnell Park. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls, net. 

A Book of Addresses on the Seven Last Words, with Meditations, Prayers, 

Hymns, &c., for use on Good Friday, either at home by those who cannot keep 

the Three Hoars in Church, or by the Clergy in Church. 


SOME SPIRITUAL PERPLEXITIES of the 


DAY. By the Rev. J. P. F. Davipson, M.A., V.car of St. Matthias’, Earl's 
Court. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


LOOKING UPWARD. Papers Intro- 


ductory to the Study of Social Questions from a Re.igious Point of View. 
By the Rev. the Hon, James AppERLEY, M.A., Author of ‘*The New 
Floreat,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33, 61, { Immediately. 


WORK in GREAT CITIES. Six Lectures 


on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. By the 
Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGram, M.A., Head of the Oxford House, and 
Rector of Bethnal Green, Chaplain to the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishop of St. Albans. Introduct’on by the Rev. Hersert E. Rywr, D.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


PASTOR in PAROCHIA. By the Right 


Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D., Bishop of Wakeueld. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
circuit, 3s. 6d. 
An entirely new edition (24th), with Additional Se:vices and Readings. The 
size is slightly smaller than the previous editions, ard it is printed on thinner 
paper, in order to be more convenient for the pocket. | This week, 


CHRIST and MODERN LIFE. Present 


Day Aspects of Faithand Duty. By the Rev. H. BickrRSTETH OTTLEY, M.A., 


Vicar of Ea:tbourne. Crown 8vo, c'ota boards, 3s, éd. 


‘‘ The general idea of the series is excellent.””—Guardian. 
“ The scheme excites our interest.”—Saturday Review. 


The NATIONAL CHURCHES. With Maps, 


crown Svo, cloth boards, 6s. each. 


1,.GERMANY. By the Rev. S. Barina-GouLp, M.A., 


Author of ** Mebalab,” ‘‘Germany Past and Present,” &c, 

SPAIN. By the Rev. Freperick Mryrick, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln. 

IRELAND. By the Rev. THomas OLDEN, M.A., Vicar 
of Ballyclough. [Second Edition, 


: The NETHERLANDS.: By the Rev. P. H. Ditcurretp, 


ee) 


cs 


5. SCOTLAND. By the Very Rev. H. M. Luckock, D.D., 


Dean of Lichfield, 
6. ITALY. By the Rev. A. R. Pennineton, M.A., Canon 


of Lincoln, 


7. FRANCE. By the Rev. R. Travers Suiru, D.D., Canon 


of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 


8. AMERICA. By the Right Rev. LercHTon CoLeman, 
$T.D., LL.D., Bishop of Delaware, U.S.A. 


The PRAYER BOOK: its History, Lan- 


guage, and Contents. By the Rev. Evan Danie1, M.A., Vicar of Horsham. 
Crown vo, cloth boards, Ss. [Seventeenth Edition, 
“So large, wde, and speedy a circulation is proof at once of the interest 
which the subject possesses, and of the high merit of this treatise on it,”— 
Guardian (second notice). 


Py tle Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B., B.A, Vicar of St. Austell, 
Hon. Canon of Truro. 


CHURCH or CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. 


Crowa vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
[Third Edition, with Additions and an Appendiz, 


“ An argument so moderate in tone, so calm and r. a onable, advanced in a really 
affectionate spirit towards opponents, may not, of course, convince, but anyhow 
it cannot offend... . Mr. Hammond’s volume will be found to bave great value.” 
—Spectator. 


ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY & CHRIST’S 
CBRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, [Second Edition, 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO.,3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; 
AND 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


ee 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW Booxs 


BY THOMAS LOUGH, M.P. 
ENGLAND’S WEALTH IRELAND’S POVERTY 
- Brinn Ye meen demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ° 
“Mr. Lough’s vigorous anc convincin Moos acs : - 
Daily Chronicle. € work......Useful and instructive”. 
“* We cordially commend the volume to all who wish i 
taxation from the Irish point of view. It is Presented with « etne Subject of 
pleteness which leaves nothing to be desired.”—City Press, ‘@aty and com. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS,” 


The WEST INDIES and the SPANISH MAIN 


By James Ropway, F.L.S., Author of “ In the Guiana Forest,” 
VOLUME I. OF “THE CHILDREN’S STUDY.” [Fuss ready, 
A CHILD’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Mrs 
Ouiruant. Long 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Photogravurs Fron.’ 
piece, 23. 6d. (Just ready,” 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE NEW IRISH LIBRARY.” 


SWIFT in IRELAND. By Richard Ashe King, 


M.A. Paper covers, 1s.; cloth, gilt top, 2s, 
AN ITALIAN NOVEL. 
MALOMBRA: a Novel. By Antonio Fogazzaro 
Author of ** Daviele Cortis,” &. Tianslated by F, THOROLD Dicxsow 
Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. [Just ready.” 
BY E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


A MODERN PROMETHEUS: a Romance. Paper 


covers, ls, 6d. 
“ Powerful writing...... Altogether very readable.”—Scotsman. 


THE NEW ‘' AUTONYM.” 


The RED STAR. By L. McManus. Paper covers. 


1s, 6d. ; cloth, 23, (Just ready, 
THE CENTURY LIBRARY.—New Volume, 


MOFF. By John Tweeddale. Illustrated, paper, 


1s, 6d.; cloth, 24 
BY REV. CANON JESSOPP. 


RANDOM ROAMING, and other Papers. By 


Rev. Canon Jessorr, DD. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, (Ur. 
form with the Cheaper Editions of the Author’s other Works.) 3 


SECOND EDITION, 


DOG STORIES from the “SPECTATOR.” Anee- 


dotes selected from the Correspondence columus of * The Spectator, 
With Fresh Introduction aud New Stories, Crown 8yo, cloth, 5: 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


SILENT GODS and SUN-STEEPED LANDS. By 
R. W. Frazer. I!lustrated, crown &vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Cc Oo S Mi Oo P O LI S : AN INTERNATIONAL 
Price 2s. 6d. MONTHLY REVIEW 


ConTEnTs For MARCH. 

WEIR OF HERMISTON ee Re = ... Ropert Locis Srevexsos, 
THE PRESS AS AN INTERNATIONAL AGENCY T. H.S. Escorr. 
SPAIN AT THE NEW GALLERY ... aa ... CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
A PEACE MISSION TO AMERICA... am Henry Norman, 
PAUL VERLAINE oe see pe we MULE. Biaze ve Besy, 
LORD LEIGHTON = via ad ne GEORGE MOORE. 
LA PARIETAIRE we sas ons on .» Pavan MARGOERITTE, 
ZOLA ET DUMAS: “LE NON-AGIR” .,.. ... Lon Tovstoi, 
LE JOURNAL A UN SOU ... es ies +» JULES Simon. 
“ - RYDE y " 
L’'EVVRE SCIENTIFIQUE DE LEONARD DE} Evctve Moxrz. 
MAHOMET A PARIS .., wos aes ‘ne 
REQUIEM DER LIEBE... si a8 si aus 
KAISER WILHELM II. UND DIE SOZIALDE- 

MOKRATIE ... co ove ae ses oe 








Houeves Lx Rovx. 
FERDINAND VON Sask, 


Turopog Bartz. 


Oe salaeteeees” naitsatpentt’ unit Herman HELFEBICE. 
\ZOS. J c N ND Z 
SYMBOLISTEN ne, UND} Epvarp Ewaxt. 
EINE NEVE ART VON STRAHLEN oon .. LEO ARONS. 


CHRONICLES: 
LITERATURE—Anprew Laneo, EMILE FaGuet, ANTON BETTELHFIM. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS—HeEnry Norman, F. DE PREsSeENSE, “ IGnotvs.” 
Annual Subscription, 33s. Half-yearly, 16s. 6d. post-free. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
| pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is by far tLe 


ROWLANDS’ cst 
| TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 


Ask ai here f 
0 DO N TO ee * ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 


| the original and only genuine, 2s. 94. per box. 


OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 
No. 551, just published, includes Oop‘es of the COMPLUTENSIAN 
FIRST POLYGLOT BIBLE, Moodie’s “‘ Record of the Early Official Papers of 
the Cape of Good Hope” (very rare), and the First Edition of Burtor’s 
** Anatomy of Melancholy;” Sets of Sreeches, Hansard’s Debates, and :he 
Annual Register, and the usua! Selection of Good Books at moderate prices. 
Post-free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 Strand, W.C.; and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, = 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 





PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERJQDICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 

















SERRE Te 
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wp. MURRAY'S PUBLICATIONS, SEASON 1895-96, 


8vo, 16s. 


LETTERS AND VERSES OF ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of West- 


Edited by ROWLAND E, PROTHERO, Author of “‘ The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.” 








minster. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY EASTLAKE. Edited by her Nephew, 


CHARLES EASTLAKE SMITH. With Facsimile of her Drawings and a Portrait. 
With Plans, 8vo, 16s. 


REMINISCENCES OF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. By Sir Josepn A. Crows, 


., 0.B., Author of ‘‘ The Early Flemish Painters,” “ Painting in North Italy,” &c. Including the Founding and Early Days of the Daily News, 
pass. a8 War Correspondent during the Uampaign on the Danube, 1854, the Crimean War, Bombay during the Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian War ras eo 


Medium 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN HILL LIFE IN THE AFGHAN AND HINDU HIGH- 


: a Contrast. By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. Beautifully Illustrated with 72 Full-page Reproductions from Photographs - 
LANDe, Author, Illustrations in Text, and Maps. 5 erap 


With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
A WANDERING SCHOLAR IN THE LEVANT. By Davin G. Hocanrru, Fellow of Magdalen 


College, Oxford, With Portrait, crown 8vo, 9s. ? 
WITH AN AMBULANCE: a Narrative of Personal Experiences during the Franco- 
German War, 1870-71. By CHARLES E. RYAN, F.R.C.8.1, M.R.O.P.I. 
With Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 8vo, 16s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE ADMIRAL SIR B. J. SULIVAN, K.C.B. Includin 


Personal Narratives of Active Service during the Parana Compaign in 1846, and with the Baltic Fleet during the Crimean War in 1854-5, &. By his Son, H, 
N. SULIVAN. With Personal Reminiscences by Admiral Sir G. H. RIOHARDS, 


8vo, 16s. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF HARVEY GOODWIN, late Bishop of Carlisle. By H. D. Rawnszey. 


Hon, Canon of Carlisle. With Portrait and Illustrations, 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS, from January to July, 1794. By Raovt Hxspm, 
: Crown 8vo, 2s. 


THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE: How it Arose. Being an Extract from the Biography of 


the late Sir Rartle Frere. By JOHN MARTINEAU. 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BISHOP HEBER: Poet and Chief Missionary to the East, 1783-1826. With Letters and 
eng Vo eens. By Dr. GEORGE SMITH, 0.1.E., F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘The Life of William Oarey,” ‘* Henry Martyn,” &c. With Portrait, 
ps, an ustrations, 
8vo, 10s. 


6d. 
FOUR HUMOURISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 1. Dickens: the Humourist as 


Democrat. 2, THACKERAY: the Humonrist as Philosopher. 3. GEORGE ELIOT: the Humourist as Poet. 4. CARLYLE: the Humourist as Prophet, 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Revised and Enlarged. By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 


2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS VALPY FRENCH, Scholar and Mis- 
sionary, First Bishop of Lahore, 1825-1891. By the Rev, HERBERT BIRKS, M.A. Portrait, Illustrations, and Map, 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE INCARNATION. By the 


Rev. CHARLES GORE, Canon of Westminster. 
With Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW FOREST: a Short Account of its History, Traditions, Folk-lore, Natural 
History, Sports and Games, &. By ROSE 0. DE ORESPIGNY and HORACE HUTUHINSON, Author of “Golf” in the ‘* Badminton Series,” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. : 
LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Macxatt, Balliol College, Oxford. Forming a New Volume 
of the “ University Extension Manuals,” Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. : A 
COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most part preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. 
To which are added some Short Addresses to Communicants, By the late BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol College. 
: With Facsimile Reproduction, 12mo, 58, oe 
MARGARET WINTHROP (Wife of Governor John Winthrep, of Massachusetts), 
Forming the First of the Series of ‘‘ Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times.” 
rown S8yo, 7s. 6d. 


SOME POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. With the Arguments for and against the Present Law, 


and the various Proposed Changes init. (On the Plan of Mr. Sidney Buxton’s ‘“‘ Handbook of Political Questions.”) A Manual for Administrators and 
Workers, By Miss GERTRUDE LUBBOCK. With a Preface by the Right Hon, Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P, 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
A POCKET DICTIONARY OF MODERN GREEK AND ENGLISH, as actually Written and 
Spoken: being a Copious Vocabulary of all Words and Expressions current in Ordinary Reading and in Every-day Talk, By A, N, JANNARIS, Ph.D, 
A NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 68. = nis! 
ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Extior, Author of “ An Idle Woman in Sicily,” &c. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 32mo, Is. net. . 
THE PSALTER: According to the Prayer-Book Version. With a Concordance and other 


Matter compiled by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT; or, Aids to Facility in the Translation of Latin. Passages 


: Sraduated Dificulty, carefully Selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, &c, By Professor T. D. HALL, Author of ‘‘ The Student’s Latia 
rammar,” &ec, 


A HANDBOOK FOR ASIA MINOR, TRANSCAUCASIA, PERSIA, &¢. An Entirely New 


Work, Edited by Major-General Sir CHARLES WILSON, R.E., K.C.B. With assistance from Colonel CHERMSIDE, R.K., 0.R., Mr. D. G@, HOGARTH, 
Professor W, RAMSAY, Colonel EVERETT, C.M.G., Lieutenant-Colonel HARRY OOOPER, Mr. DEVEY, and others, With numerous Maps. 


olio, 8. 6d. net. 7 
PLAYING CARDS OF VARIOUS AGES AND COUNTRIES. Selected from the Collection 
of Lady CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. Vol. III. Swiss, Swedish, Russian, Polish, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
READY NEXT WEEK.—Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. Essays Critical and Constructed. By Tuomas Mackay, 


Author of “ The English Poor,” Editor of “ A Plea for Liberty,” &c. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SPORT. 


In HAUNTS of WILD GAME; a Hunter- 
Naturalist’s Wanderings from Kahlamba to Libombo, By Freprerick 


VaucHan Kirsy, F.Z.S. (Maqaqamba). With Portrait, numerous Illus- 
trations by Charles Whymper, and a Map. Large demy 8vo, 25s. 


“A very mine of fascinating information. Of all the books on South African 
hunting, and they are many, none eclipses this in interest.” —Black and White. 


“There are many exciting stories in these pages which throw realistic light on 
the courage and cunning of wild beasts, and the perils of those who pursue them- 
Not the least interesting passages in the book are those which describe the habits 
of lions,”’—Standard, 


THE COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. 
Ready Next Week. 


FIFE and KINROSS. By Mneas J. G. 


Mackay, LL.D., Sheriff of the Count’es. Demy 8vo, with 2 Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 








A NEW SCOTTISH ROMANOE. 
The X JEWEL. A Romance of the Days 
of James VI. By the Hon, FrepEerick Moncreirr. Crown 8vo, 63. 


“A good tale of intrigue and adventure......The plot is not merely fresh, 
but is skilfully wrought.”—Black and White. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


The BIBLE and the EAST. By C. R. 
Conprr, R.E., LL.D., D.O.L., M.R.A.8., Author of ‘* Tent Work in Pales- 
tine,” &c. With Il'ustrations and a Map, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 








EDINBURGH GIFFORD LECTURES, 1894-95 (First Series). 


PHILOSOPHY of THEISM. By Alexander 


CampsELu Fraser, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford; Emeritus Professor of L: gic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 
“These powerfal lectures on the greatest of all speculative subjects...... A very 
striking exposition of the speculative bases of ‘natural theology in the widest 
seuse of the term.’ ’’—Times. 
Professor Fraser proves age has neither dimmed the brightness of his 
tpeculative vision, nor impaired the vigour of his style,’”’"—Academy, 


NEW NOVEL BY E. GERARD. 


A FOREIGNER: an Anglo-German Study. 
By E. Gerard (Madame de Laszowska), Author of “A Secret Missior,” 
&ec.; Joint Author of “ Reata,” &c. Crown Svo, 64 

** Contains some admirable studies of Austrian character, and some amusing 
aatioral contrasts.”—Sietch. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


ESSAYS, Literary and Philosophical. By 


James Liypsar, B.D., B.Sc., Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, Letters, and Arts of Padua; and Minister of St. Andrew’s 
Parish Church, Kilmarnock: Autbor of “The Progressiveness of Modern 
Chaistian Thought.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


“STANDARD” EDITION, 


GEORGE ELIOT’ WORKS. Complete 
in 21 vols, crown 8yo, buckram cloth, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. each, 


Apam Brpr, 2 vols.—THE MILL ON THE FLoss. 2 vols.—FeLix HOLt, 
THE Rapicat. 2 vols—Romoua. 2 vols.—Scenes OF CLericaL Lirr. 2 
vo's,—MIppLEMARCH, 3 vols.—Danier, Deronpa. 3 vols,—S1Las MaRNER, 
1 vol.—Jupat, 1 vol.—THE Spanish Gypsy. 1 vol,—THEOPHRASTUS 
Sucu. 1lvol.—Essays, 1 vol. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS, 
TxE Heirs OF KELLIE: AN EpisopE OF Famity History. 
THE GrowTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
THE Feit Serceant. By Neil Munro, 
Ox Some Books ror Bors anp GIRLS, 
An Uncrownep Kine: a Romance or Hiew Poritica. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF BLUNDERS. 
A ConTEMPORARY OF SALADIN, 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SIAM, 
THE OPENING SESSION, 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—4 NEW SERIAL STORY, 
entitled LIMITATIONS, ty £. - 
BENSON, Author of “ Dodo,” Se., zs 


commenced in the MARCH issue of the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 











Now ready, price One Shilling, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


ConTENTS FoR MAROH, 1896. 
1, LIMITATIONS. Chaps. 1-3. 
2. THE RIVAL LEADERS OF THE OZEOHS, 
3. WITH CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE, R.A, 
4, “THE LAST STRAW.” 
5. RAMBLES IN HERTFORDSHIRE, 
6. MARTIN SOHENK, THE MAN WHO NEVER SMILED. 
7. CAPTAIN ROY’S ADVENTURE, 
8, THE STORY OF “CANNED SALMON.” 
9. “CAPTAIN SCARLET” AT FAULT, 
. SPENSER, AND ENGLAND AS HE VIEWED IT. 
. COMRADES. 


1 
1 


= Oo 





New Works. 





NOW READY. 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS OF ENGLAND: 
Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, Buenos Ayre-, Java, the Toutes 
Jslands, &&. By WALTER FREWEN LorD, Barrister-at-Law. Inu 1 vol, 
crown Svo, 6s. 

** Interesting chapters of history, fruitful in lessons to any one who considers 
the problems of fui tuner Imperial expansion.”—Scotsman, 


NOW READY. 


OUTDOOR LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Arratre 


T. Fisuer, Majo, late 21lst Hussars, Author of ‘* Through Stable and Saddle 
Room,” ‘‘ Rod and River.”” In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14°. 


NOW READY. 


CURIOSITIES OF IMPECUNIOSITY. By 


Two New Editions. 
RICHARD SAVAGE. By Cnartes Wuire- 


HeAD A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 18 Full-page Etchings on Steel 
by John Leech, and an Iutrcducsion by H. OrrinsmitH, 7s. 6d. A few 
Co; ies only in demy 8vo, lis. 








A MEMOIR OF MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


With Extracts from her D:ar es and Correspondence. By Marta CATHERINE 
Bisuop. A New ard Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s, 





New NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY. 


THE MADONNA OF A DAY. By IL. 


Doveat1, Author of “The Mermaid,” &c, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY, 


THE INDIAN UNCLE. By Lest Kerr, 


Author of ‘*’Lisbeth,’’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
NOW READY. 


THE MYSTERY OF MR. BERNARD BROWN 


By E. PHILurrs OpprNnHEIM, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


— 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, é 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 

YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

permission) from the Cornhill! Mayaz'ne, post free, on receipt of two stamps, Or 

in quantities at the rate of 10+. per 100, ou application to the SECRETARY, 

Central Office, 18 Buckingbam Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pa!l Mall East, S. W. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW 




























- § Epitep sy L. J. MAXSE. | 
Contents. VMARCH, I896. 
5 1, EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
>, SHOULD WE SEEK ALLIANCES? By Balance of Power. | 
_ THE CHARTERED COMPANY—THE OTHER SIDE. By F. Reginald Statham. | 


. THE DEVELOPMENT OF DODOS. By Miss Mary Kingsley. 

VOLUNTEERS. By Lord Kingsburgh. 
>, BEAUTIFYING LONDON. By C. A. Whitmore, M.P. | 
8. WORKMEN DIRECTORS. By George Livesey. 

9. THE CONVERSION OF MANNING. By Bernard Holland. 

10. THE WORSHIP OF THE UGLY. By Cosmo Monkhouse. 

11. OUR FOOD SUPPLY IN WAR. By W. E. Bear. 


3 . 
4. NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. By Leslie Stephen. | 
5 

6 





The NATIONAL REVIEW 3s the Leading Political Review, and among those who 
have contributed to ws pages since August, 1893, when it passed under its present 
management, are the following :— 


H. 0. Arnold-Forster, M.P. | Lord Farrer. George Meredith. : 
Lord Ashbourne. | R. B. Haldane, Q.C., M.P. T. W. Russell, M.P. 
Alfred Austin. | Lord George Hamilton, M.P. The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 

Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. | R. W. Hanbury, M.P. F. C. Selous. 

Hon. St. John Brodrick, M.P. | James W. Lowther, M.P. Professor Henry Sidg wick. 

Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. | Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. Leslie Stephen. 

Rt. Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P.| Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P. St. Loe Strachey. 

Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P. Rt. Hon. Sir William Marriott,| Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., M.P. 

The Bishop of Derry. Q.C. C. A. Whitmore, M.P. 

Professor A. V. Dicey. | Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. | Viscount Wolmer, M.P. 








The ** EPISODES OF THE MONTH ” are a careful Epitome of Home and 
Foreign Affairs which enables any one anxious to avoid the fatigue of reading news- 
papers to keep in adequate touch with current politics, and will be found serviceable 


to people living abroad. 





PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES, 








Annual Subscriptions of 30s. (including postage to any part of the world) should be sent 
direct to the Manager, at 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.; such Subscriptions may 
be commenced at any time. 


- 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


AND 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST 


PSOSSSSSSSSOSSSOOS SS SSHSOSSOSOOSOOHOOOOS 


A SECOND EDITION will be ready next week at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


FIRE AND SWORD 


IN THE SUDAN, 


A Personal Narrative of Fighting and Serving the Dervishes, 1879-1895, 


By RUDOLF C. SLATIN 


PASHA, 


Colonel in the Egyptian Army, formerly Governor and Commandant of the Troops in Darfur. 


Translated and Edited by Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A., DS.O., 


Author of “Mahdism and the Egyptian Soudan,” &c. 


Fully Illustrated by R. TALBOT KELLY. 


TIMES.—“ Whether Slatin’s work is more important and attractive as a power- 
ful exhortation on a subject of the greatest political importance and of special 
national significance from the noble English blood spilt in the Sudan, or asa 
chapter of human experience wherein truth far surpassed fiction in hairbreadth 
escapes and deeds of daring beyond what seemed possible, it would be difficu't 
to decide; but the whole result is one that places this volume on a shelf of its 
own not merely as the book of the day, but as the authority for all time on the 
great Mahommedan upheaval in the Sudan which was accompanied by an 
amount of human s!aughter and suffering that deties calzalation.”” 

SPEAKER.—‘ The story of the experiences of Slatin Pasha as a ruler, a 
eoldier, and a captive in the Sudan is one of the mest striking romances of 
modern times,” 





Royal 8vo, One Guinea net. 


STANDARD.—“It would be hard to namo a fictitious narrative of mors 
thrilling interest than this true story of Colonel Slatin Pasha’s captivity in tho 
Sudan and escape from the terrors which have marked the rule of the atrocions 
Khalifa Abdullahi.” ‘ 

DAILY NEWS.—* Slatin’s book is the most comprehensive yet published on 
the subject of the Sudan. In it there is no literary artifice of any kind. It is 
the plain, straightforward, modest, deeply impressive narrative of a brave 
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